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CHALLENGE & COMMITMENT 


That's no punishment for Stronghold. 
This World carpet with a pile of 10096 Herculon' 
olefin fiber was born for hard work. 

Its six-ply,solution-dyed yarns have been 
constructed into a nubby texture that stands uy 
to heavy use.Resists wear,dirt,stains,static,nois 
Fire too!Stronghold has passed the toughest 
flammability tests.Noted for its appearance 
retention and easy maintenance no matter 
where it serves— office buildings,retail stores, 
supermarkets,hospitals and nursing homes, 
schools,hotels and motels,restaurants. 
Put Stronghold on trial. Then you be the judge 


WORLD CARPETS 


DALTON, GEORGIA 30720 


HERCULON' 


rd 
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Blue Antique Marble adds elegant beauty to any interior. 


Ultra Blue is a cool new designer color in Marlite Planks Green Fern, fresh addition to Marlite decorator patterns. 


What does real Marlite look like? 
Any kind of paneling your client wants. 


One brand of wall paneling gives you But, in one way, all Marlite is exactly 

more than 70 ways to be creative. alike. Every panel has a baked-on 

It's real honest-to-goodness Marlite. finish of impervious plastic that seals 
This modern idea-paneling can be — out grease and stains, guards against 

almost anything your good taste recom- hard knocks. 


mends. Deep or pastel colors. So, Marlite makes sense for walls in 
Deep-embossed textures. Authentic heavy traffic areas. And for clients who 
woodgrains or tasteful decorator are maintenance-minded, this prefin- 

patterns. In fact, most people don't ished hardboard paneling wipes clean 
know real Marlite when they see it. with a damp cloth. 
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See what's new from Marlite in 
Sweet's File, or write for samples and 
literature to Marlite Division of 
Masonite Corporation, Dept. 960 
Dover, Ohio 44622. 


Marlite 


MASONITE  plastic-finished paneling 


* 
| S1ARLITE 
Spacemaker 


Y ELKAY. 


Heart-stealing sink at a budget price! Elkay stainless 

steel sinks cost so little more, for all they offer! Glistening stainless steel surfaces 

that blend beautifully with every change in the color scheme. Big oversize compartments 

for bulkiest broiler pans. Single-lever faucet. Remote control drains. Center compartment for 

disposer. And never a worry about stains or bleaching. Sink requires only occasional 
scouring . . . won't chip, crack, or wear. Wide selection of 

Elkay models in every price range. Write today for ELKAY. 

complete catalog (CS-4) just off the press. ® 


Stainless Steel Sinks 


MODEL SR-600 


B 
aleitt y Trcomaher , OTARLITE & CELEBRITY a Four quality grades by the world's largest producer of 


stainless steel sinks. Elkay Manufacturing Company, 2700 S. 17th Avenue, Broadview, Illinois 60153. 


© 1967 EMC 
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Naf i { th mood " These extruded aluminum facing 
eee systems capture nature’s own color 


Kawneer captures it with 


" 


tones. The warm earth colors of 
Shadowform change from sunlight 
to moonlight to man light 
reflecting the mood of the hour. A 
spectrum of hues sets an 
ever-changing impression with 
every viewing angle. Striking 
shapes and soft shadings transform 
any architectural concept into a 
deeply glowing textured profile. 
Exquisite in every detail. Unmarred 
by exposed joinery. Keyed 
perfectly to any type construction 
. and completely compatible 
with Kawneer entrances, Core, 
Sealair windows, and wall systems. 


" 


Let your imagination run wild with 
Permanodic? non-fading, hard 
color finishes in medium bronze, 
dark bronze, black plus optional 
gleaming Alumilite. Mix or match 
colors. Some sections even 
highlighted. Five basic profiles and 
| two accent strips add unlimited 

y design possibilities. 


For full details on Shadowform 

facing system, phone the Kawneer 
| dealer in your area, or write: 

Kawneer Product Informatio 

1105 N. Front St., 

Niles, Michigan 49120. 


New Dynamics 


KAWNEER 


ARCHITECTURAL PRODUCTS 


AMA) 


ALUMINUM 


Kawneer pom mA Inc., a Subsidiary of American Metal Climax, 


Inc. Niles, Michigan « Richmond, California « Atlanta, Georgia e 
| Bloomsburg, Penn. e Kawneer Company Canada, Ltd., Toronto 


& Power Company 
lle, Wisconsin 
ect: Arthur Lund, Janesville, Wis 
General Contractor: Ford Brothers 
Construction Co., Janesville, Wisconsin 
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THE KAWNEER CONCEPT: 
Ac: to 


Next Month: So much is being said 
these days about the new breed of 
architect. Four articles will discuss 
his attitudes and aims —and his 
education. He is found errant in 
one presentation, advised to take 
a more evolutionary route in an- 
other. A third seeks to explain him, 
and says a good deal about the old 
breed, too, and the fourth discusses 
a Harvard switch from studio sim- 
ulation to the "real world." 

Also in October: a sketchbook 
devised to help stimulate interest 
and a program of action toward 
thoughtful urban design goals in 
national policy; an in-depth review 
of Ekistics, the monumental latest 
work of Doxiadis; and a portfolio 
of award-winning medical clinics. 


Swan Song: George E. Kassa- 
baum's “last official observation" 
was geared to the future and not to 
the past. Three of his quotes: 

* “Tt is ...a time when many 
others are offering to lead. In such 
a time, the goals of all self-ap- 
pointed leaders need examining, 
and this alone will hold the key as 
to whom is heard and to whom is 
given the opportunities and the re- 
sponsibilities of leadership." 

* “Today, much of the public must 
feel that no one cares, and this cre- 
ates a vacuum or an opportunity, 
depending on how you look at it." 
* “Our profession needs more 
brave men with convictions; it 
does not need more timid friends 
of architecture." 


A Look Ahead: The newly elected 
head of the Canadian architects, 
William G. Leithead of Vancouver, 
stated this goal: "If any one thing 
will dominate my year as president 
of the RAIC, it will be my intention 
to knit together the homebuilders, 
the specification writers, the engi- 
neers, the structural men, the serv- 
ice trades and the architects into a 
cohesive, functioning organization 
which can speak with one voice 
and make improved efficiency its 
major target." R.E.K. 


PHOTO & ART CREDITS: Convention photo- 
graphs, unless otherwise noted, Photo Ideas 
Inc.; 69 above left—Chicago Sun Times; 
69 above and below right Chicago Trib- 
une; 69 below left — Richard Nickel; 79 
through 83 — from A History of Technology 
(1957), courtesy Oxford at the Clarendon 
Press; 87 above left — Robert Hunt Whit- 
ten; 87 center right — Gilbert Ask; 87 below 
right — Lawrence S. Williams Inc.; 89— 
Balthazar Korab; 90 left — Hedrich-Blessing; 
91— Ezra Stoller; 113 — Oscar & Associates 
except US Plywood by Dome City Photog- 
raphers. 
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The Annie » Fis her Elementary School, Hartford, Conn., Architect: Russell, Gibson & von Dohlen 
t Hartford. Conn., Roofer: Southern New England Roofing, Hartford, Conn 


Such roofs have recently become an element 
of major importance in architectural design, 
and whatever form they have taken — whether 
traditionally pitched or in some variant of the 
mansard concept or hyperbolic paraboloid 
or barrel vault—Follansbee Terne has been 


specified for the majority of them where metal 
has been used. For Terne is a superbly func- 
tional material with an inherent affinity for 
color and unexcelled durability, yet one 
which is also relatively moderate in cost. We 
welcome your inquiry. 


FOLLANSBEE 


Follansbee Steel Corporation, Follansbee, West Virginia 
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3 American Airlines Terminal Building, Washington National ^. — =- 


* EN Airport. Architect: Giuliani Associates, Washington, D. C. - See 
y Precast concrete panels: Tecfab, Inc., Beltsville, Md. RES 
Stainless steel frames: Habgood Co., Philadelphia, Pa. — . 


j - DINE 


of metallic corrosion. 


| rod ict g sta nless concrete. 
No concrete curtain wall was ever 


improved by brown or green streaks 


confident that the wall will befree of caustic environment. It never 
corrosion streaks for the life of the 
building. 
Giuliani Associates' design for The 4*/s -inch thick panels were 
American Airlines solves this problem 
m 


dribbles corrosion streaks down light- 
custom-made by leaving .063-inch 


colored surfaces. And the high 
thick Type 304 stainless forms in place 


as the concrete hardened. The forms 
thus became framing members, and 
were polished just before erection. 


strength of stainless lets you design 
Stainless adds strength to the 


with thinner members, lighter gauges. 
Our architectural fact sheet has 
all kinds of ideas for designing with 
stainless. For your copy, write to 
The International Nickel Come 
Inc., 67 Wall Street, New York, 
concrete, while withstanding the N.Y. 10005. 
multiple corrosive attacks of jet INTE 
engine exhaust fumes, general urban 
air pollutants and particularly the Ci 
by combining the best features of 
precast concrete and nickel stainless 
steel. Architect and client can be 


RNATIONAL NICKEL 
caustic environment of concrete. | 


Stainless shines as a beautiful 


n information card 
partner with masonry. It won't pit in a 
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Newslines 


Presidential Plan Proposes 
Spending of $10 Billion 
Over 12 Years for Transit 


With little if any thought given 
to the disruptive impact that was 
to be inflicted in US cities, the na- 
tion 13 years ago embarked on a 
massive interstate highway pro- 
gram. Now, as it turns toward ur- 
ban transit, the same narrowness 
of view crops up again. 

Or so a reading of the President's 
transportation message to the Con- 
gress would suggest. Mr. Nixon, 
who last month proposed a 12- 
year, $10 billion transit program, 
made no mention of the urban 
shaping or reshaping aspects of 
transit. 

It was still another alleged de- 
ficiency that Congressional prag- 
matists seized upon, however, this, 
the failure of Mr. Nixon's proposal 
to provide for a trust fund. Instead, 
the program's funding was left to 
Congressional appropriations — 
"the shoals on which many an ex- 
cellent federal project has foun- 
dered," said one senator. 

The President recommended 
financing his program — $9.5 bil- 
lion for capital improvements and 
$500 «million for research and de- 
velopment — under "contract au- 
thority which, in the view of 
Transportation Secretary John A. 


Volpe, a trust fund advocate, 
"would do the job as well." 

“To establish this program," the 
President said, "I am requesting 
contract authority totaling $3.1 bil- 
lion for the first five years starting 
with a first-year authorization of 
$300 million and rising to $1 bil- 
lion annually by 1975. 

"Furthermore, I am asking for a 
renewal of this contract authoriza- 
tion every two years so that the 
outstanding contract authoriza- 
tion will never be for a shorter pe- 
riod than three years." 

But some members of Congress 
expressed uncertainty over the 
approach of Mr. Nixon and termed 
the trust fund a more reliable fund- 
ing device. The monies the Presi- 
dent would have appropriated from 
the general fund would start to 
flow with the 1971 fiscal year be- 
ginning next July 1. 

There was also criticism over the 
program's magnitude. Rep. Edward 
I. Koch (D-N.Y.) one of 105 authors 
of a House transit bill with provi- 
sion for a trust fund, credited the 
President with at least having rec- 
ognized the need, but ventured: 

"After having spent $25 billion 
to take two men to the moon, with 
plans for sending a few more men 
to Mars in the next decade at a 
cost of another $40 billion, Presi- 
dent Nixon now proposes that we 
spend only $3.1 billion in the next 


A Summer of Loss — First Gropius, Then Mies 


The summer of 1969 closed out 
an epoch, the age of Wright, Le 
Corbusier, Gropius and Mies van 
der Rohe. 
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Frank Lloyd Wright died in 1959, 
Le Corbusier in 1955 and Walter 
Gropius this past July 5. Then, only 
six weeks after Gropius' death, 
the last of what were perhaps this 
century's four most influential 
architects, Ludwig Mies van der 
Rohe, was dead at the age of 83. 

It was Mies who in 1930 suc- 
ceeded Gropius as director of the 
Bauhaus, only to have to close the 
school because of Nazi pressures 
three years later. In 1937 he emi- 
grated to the United States, in this 
country following to the end his 
famous dictum that "less is more." 

Mies, word of whose Aug. 17 
death reached the AIA JOURNAL 
at presstime, was a Fellow of the 
AIA and in 1960 received the In- 
stitute's Gold Medal "Without 
clarity," said he characteristically 
on that occasion, “there can be no 
understanding." 


five years for public transportation 
to take care of the needs of our 
country's 200 million people." 

The President himself made a 
moon reference, concluding his 
message with the observation that 
"the nation which has sent men to 
the moon would demonstrate," 
with the enactment of his program, 
"that it can meet the transportation 
needs of the city as well." 


Britons Vie to Design 
AA Building in London 


The London-based Architectural 
Association is conducting a two- 
stage competition among United 
Kingdom architects for the design 
of a new building in South Ken- 
sington which it will share with the 
AA School. 

Stage 1, which closes Oct. 31, 
has this as its goal: "A competition 
of ideas on a broadly written brief, 
setting down the objectives and 
method of functioning of the asso- 
ciation and its school. This stage 
should result in a statement of 
overall spatial organizations within 
the limits of the site and available 
finance." 

Competitors in stage 2 will have 
from the first of February until the 
end of May for "the development 
of the overall conception into a de- 
sign scheme." 

The director of the AA is 36-year- 
old Roger Cunliffe, former asso- 
ciate with Robert Matthew, John- 
son-Marshall & Partners, who 
worked in Chicago on university 
and urban renewal projects from 
1961-63. In the spring of last year 
he returned to the Windy City as 
visiting critic at the University of 
Illinois Circle Campus. 

Among the association's activ- 
ities is the publication of the AA 
Quarterly which, since the end of 
1968, has replaced Arena. 


Social Action Proposals 
To Go Before AIA Board 


The Institute's Task Force on So- 
cial Responsibility this month will 
submit to the AIA Board of Direc- 
tors a set of proposals that were to 
be first put before national civil 
rights leaders. 

The proposals, undergirded by 
the social involvement actions 

Continued on page 14 


The place: 


The carpet: 


The luxurious 

S.S. Peter Stuyvesant, 

^ «M a floating restaurant docked 
at Anthony's Pier 4, Inc. 

| Boston, Massachusetts. 


Installed throughout most of the ship— 


Bi elow: Bigelow carpeting adds color, comfort and luxury to the 
g " cocktail lounges, the restaurants and passageways. 


Why do Owners like Mr. Anthony Athanas specify 
Bigelow? Because they know that for every restau- 
rant, hotel, bank, hospital, church or commercial 
building, Bigelow has or can custom-create the 
perfect carpet. We've done it since 1825. Our car- 
pet counselors will give you all the help you need 


in solving any kind of carpet problem—at no 
charge. Simply call your nearest Bigelow sales 
office. Or for a colorful free brochure on commer- 
cial carpets, write Dept. A, 140 Madison Avenue, 
New York, N. Y. 10016. Find out for yourself why 


people who know buy Bigelow 3 


Bigelow sales offices are located in Atlanta, Boston, Chicago, Cleveland, Dallas, Denver, Detroit, Los Angeles, Minneapolis, New York, Philadelphia, Pittsburgh, St. Louis, San Francisco, Seattle. 
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American Seating's new Sundberg shell is shown above on a stacking chair. Made from a new Static-free material, cast nylon, the highly styled Sundberg line contains 9 different designs 
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If you can pick the right colors 
for an office, you can pick the 
right colors for a school. Right? 

Wrong! 


Some people hate red. Optimists love it. Conservatives go for blue. Nature lovers like 
green. Right? And you've seen how these preferences and prejudices naturally show 
up when people select colors for their homes or business surroundings. But . . . 
"there's no room for personal opinion in the selection of colors for school interiors. 


Choices that are best for the student may sometimes be quite surprising, but they are 
based on factual studies." So says Faber Birren, American Seating’s educational furni- 
ture consultant and founder of Color Trends, Inc. 


In a new booklet, "How Color Can Create an Environment of Excellence in the 
Classroom", Birren reveals some eye-opening facts about the effects of color on 
the learning process — why certain color combinations are more compatible in the 
classroom. For your copy, write American Seating Co., Box AJ-683, Grand Rapids, Mich. 49502. 
In Canada, our Subsidiary — Ebena Lasalle Inc., Montreal. 
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The “or” in 
“or equal" 
usually ends 
up in... 


“inferior” 


Those two words — "or equal" — in 
your specifications section can lead to 
considerable disappointment in a fin- 
ished project. Particularly in vinyl wall- 
coverings. A moment of inattention, a 
persuasive salesman, a rash attempt to 
save a few dollars and you agree to a 
substitute for Vicrtex. Sometimes, the 
substitution is even made without your 
knowledge. 


There's only one way to guarantee that 
you get superior stain-resistant fin- 
ishes, attractive textures, unique pat- 
terns and lustrous colors of Vicrtex 
vinyl wallcoverings. By tight specs and 
double-checking along the way. 


| ; If you know enough 


about vinyl wallcoverings 
to specify VICRTEX, 
make sure you get Vicrtex. 


ot 


SS 
= 


Write today for our 
helpful booklet: | 
| 


A PRACTICAL OWOE 
TO SPECIFICATION, 
SELECTION, 

ust AND CANI oF 


“A Practical Guide 

to Specification, 
Selection and Use of 
Vinyl Wallcoverings." 


L E CARPENTER 


AND COMPANY 


A DAYCO 
COMPANY 


Empire State Building, New York 1 * (212) LO 4-0080 
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Newslines from page 10 


taken at the June convention, were 
prepared in draft form last month 
following two meetings of the task 
force. They were to be presented 
to the civil rights leaders at a meet- 
ing in Washington, D.C., tenta- 
tively scheduled for early this 
month. 

Reactions and recommendations 
obtained at the Washington meet- 
ing were to be considered for in- 
corporation in the finished presen- 
tation to be made to the directors 
at its Sept. 24-26 meeting in Santa 
Fe, N. M. 

At its most recent meeting the 
task force erected the first commu- 
nications bridge between the Na- 
tional Technical Association, an 
organization of black architects, 
planners and engineers, and the 
AIA. Two members of NTA— 
— both of whom are also members 
of AIA— took part in the develop- 
ment of action proposals follow- 
ing up on the social involvement 
resolutions adopted at the Insti- 
tute's Chicago convention. 

Among these resolutions was the 
$15 million proposal of the Associ- 
ation of Student Chapters/AIA, a 
resolution which in addition called 
for the expansion of the task force 
to include student members. This 
has been done. 

The task force proposals are be- 
ing made independent of their fi- 
nancing. It was explained that the 
task force is not concerned with 
how the money is raised — believ- 
ing this to be a matter for the AIA 
board — although it is very much 
aware that the quality of the pro- 
posals it presents will have much 
to do with the success of fund- 
raising. 


Arson Ruled Out at Yale; 
Cause Is ‘Undetermined’ 


A six-week investigation of the 
fire at Yale University’s School of 
Art and Architecture has failed to 
find any evidence of arson. 

In his official report, the New 
Haven, Conn., fire marshal, Thomas 
F. Lyden Jr., said that after “a thor- 
ough investigation, I must rule the 
cause of this fire is 'undeter- 
mined.’ " 

Fire broke out in the seven-story, 
award-winning building by Paul 
Rudolph, AIA, early in the morn- 
ing of June 14. Although it ravaged 
the structure, no lives were lost. 

"With the assistance of the New 
Haven Police Department, Yale 
campus police and university offi- 


cials at all levels, I have not come 
forth with evidence that arson was 
directly involved. There is a pos- 
sibility that a person or persons 
may have unknowingly contributed 
to the start of this fire; however, 
investigation . . . has not brought 
forth evidence to  substantiate 
this," according to the report. 

The report says investigators 
found indications that the fire 
originated on the fourth floor, one 
of the main working levels for 
architectural students, with the 


combustible materials usually 
found in such classrooms. 
The academic semester had 


ended earlier in June, but it is nor- 
mal for a number of art and archi- 
tectural students to remain in New 
Haven to complete projects or take 
on special summer jobs. 

The suspicion of arson gained 
credence because of controversy 
that had centered around the pro- 
fessional school concerning its au- 
tonomy as part of the larger uni- 
versity and its admission policies. 
Several protest demonstrations 
were staged by students and fac- 
ulty members before the end of the 
spring term. 


Architecture Schools Share 
$270,000 in Arts Grants 


Nine schools of architecture and 
design each will receive from the 
National Endowment for the Arts 
matching grants of $30,000 to un- 
dertake environmental design 
projects in their respective regions. 

Grants totaling $30,000 also have 
been awarded to two individuals 
for 1969. 

Meanwhile, the 1968 report in- 
dicated that while the $8.6 million 
allocated for the overall program, 
which includes all aspects of the 
arts, was far below the authoriza- 
tion recommended by the House 
Committee on Education and La- 
bor, it did stimulate contributions 
exceeding $27 million from other 
sources, both private and public. 

The current recipient schools 
and their projects, to be conducted 
by a team of faculty, students and 
outside experts: 

* Institute for Architecture and 
Urban Studies, New York City, to 
study the design potentials of the 
city street as a fundamental urban 
open space 
* University of Minnesota, Minne- 
apolis, to study alternative forms 
of suburban growth 
* University of Notre Dame, South 
Bend, Ind., to study new forms of 
Continued on page 20 
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Architectural 
Triumph. 
Cast-in-place 
and precast 
in white. 


MEDUSA 
WHITE. 


The aesthetic Garden State Arts Center is an 
architectural as well as construction triumph. 


Eight main columns with a flavor of Rome, 
the post-tensioned circular box girder, 

the compression and central tension rings 
were all cast-in-place of Medusa White. 


And 254 roof slabs in 56 pie-shaped sections 
were all precast of Medusa White. 


When color and strength are the design 
factors, specify white Medusa White with 
confidence. For complete data, write 
Medusa Portland Cement Company, 

P. O. Box 5668, Cleveland, Ohio 44101. 


GARDEN STATE ARTS CENTER, Holmdel, N. J. 


Architect: Edward Durrell Stone, New York, N. Y 


Structural Engineer: T. Y. Lin & Associates, New York, N. Y. 
PORTLAND CEMENT COMPANY Gen. Contractor: Sovereign Construction Co., Ltd., Fort Lee, N. J. 
Ready Mix; Duncan Thecker Associates, Wanamassa, N. ]. 
White and Gray Portland Cements + White, Gray and Custem Color Masonry Cements + “CR-85 Series” © ChemComp® Cement Precast Producer: Strescon, Baltimore, Md. 
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Your building. More than a building. A vital, 
life-supporting environment, shaped by the design, 
energized by electricity—an Electro-environment. 

Your design. More sophisticated than the last 
one because that's the nature of technology. Par- 
ticularly electrical technology. 

Your challenge. To profit from the benefits of 
the Electro-environment—and to make your design 
statement with the confidence that the industry is 
ready to support you. 

The Qualified Electrical Contractor is ready. 
Ready to translate your ideas, your designs into a 
working, functioning reality. 

Supplying, installing and maintaining the Electro- 
environment is his business. The Qualified Electrical 
Contractor advances with the state of the art. 

Your challenge is his challenge. 


The challenge of 
the Electro-environme 


The Qualified Electrical Contractor makes the Electro-environment work. 


NECA. National Electrical Contractors Association. 
1730 Rhode Island Avenue, N.W., Washington, D. C. 20036 
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land use resulting from advanced 
scientific and technical informa- 
tion in geology 
e University of Pennsylvania, 
Philadelphia, to pursue advanced 
studies in ecological analysis and 
regional design 
* University of Southern Califor- 
nia, Los Angeles, to design a new 
town in a mountain valley, utiliz- 
ing new methods of design analy- 
sis and synthesis 
* University of Tennessee, Knox- 
ville, to design a hypothetical 
transportation town which will 
serve the future transportation 
needs of the small towns in the 
eastern part of the state 

* A $23,000 grant has gone to 
Gabriel Gutkind at the University 
of Pennsylvania to assist in pre- 
paring for publication the last five 
volumes of an eight-volume series 
entitled International History of 
City Development, written by the 
late Prof. Erwin A. Gutkind. Dean 
John Eberhard of the School of De- 
sign, University of Buffalo, will re- 
ceive $7,000 to prepare the basic 
research for a book on the poten- 
tial applications of "new technol- 
ogies" on environmental design. 
* Massachusetts Institute of Tech- 
nology, Cambridge, to assist a 
ghetto-design training program in 
which ghetto talent will be sought 
and developed 
* Tulane University, New Orleans, 
to further investigate the design 
possibilities for the Vieux Carré 
riverfront expressway in New Or- 
leans 
* University of Kentucky, Lexing- 
ton, to investigate methods of strip 
mining that leave landscape intact 
for alternative developments. 


Expanded Programs Keep 
Students in School Longer 


m Keep hallways high, wide and handsome by blending 
a Haws fully-recessed water cooler with your wall "un i 
decor. Or choose from many other smartly designed If any trend is discernible in ed- 
coolers and drinking fountains. Consult Sweet's or ucation for architecture and re- 


write for catalog today. Haws Drinking Faucet Co., lated 
1441 Fourth Street, Berkeley, California 94710. learning process is lengthening, 


m Model 84-RC: Receptor of gleaming stainless steel matches widening and ascending to the 
louvered grille below, which conceals remote water chiller. doctorate level. 
Serves six to 12 gallons per hour. Easy to install and service. 


disciplines it is that the 


Princeton University, for ex- 
ample, in announcing a change to 
= the School of Architecture and 
AWS. WATER COOLERS Urban Planning, has established a 
program of graduate studies lead- 
ing to a Ph.D. degree in urban 
planning. It parallels an existing 
Ph.D. in architecture. 

The school also will be develop- 
ing Master’s Degree programs in 
urban studies in cooperation with 

Continued on page 26 
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There's a new dimension in design on the 
horizon... and “new dimension" door hard- 
ware to meld perfectly. From Glynn-Johnson. 


Bold, new plans, new building materials, new techniques, and new 
architectural concepts have produced marvels of construction 
beauty and function. And new and exciting challenges to suppliers' 
design and engineering facilities. 

Thus came our "new dimensions" in door hardware. Functional, 
of course, and beautiful, versatile, superbly engineered. 

Those factors, plus a reputation for service and dependability, led 
to the selection of Glynn-Johnson hardware for Chicago's magnifi- 
cent new First National Bank Building. A special oxydized bronze 
finish (US 10B) was specified; hardware including heavy duty over- 
head holders, wall and door bumpers and door stops were installed. 

Architect, specification writer and contractor agreed on "new di- 
mensions" hardware. Ours. 


EY 
RARE ERA 
MT 

TONS 


» 
a 


ARCHITECTS: C. F. Murphy Associates & The Perkins & Will Partnership 
GEN L CONTRACTOR: Gust K. Newberg Construction Company 
* HARDWARE 


es i à G)-70 Lar | 


N dius 


i f 
| j| 


GLYNN * JOHNSON CORPORATION » 
4422 N. Ravenswood Ave. * Chicago, Illinois 60640 


THE BATTELLE RESEARCH CENTER, SEATTLE, WASHINGTON 
ARCHITECT: NARAMORE, BAIN, BRADY & JOHANSON, SEATTLE, 
WASHINGTON 


ss) Cor-Ten Steel...naturally For information USS COR-TEN Steel, contact a USS Construction 


Marketing Representative through the nearest USS sales office, 


check your Sweet's Architectural File, or write to United States 


Steel, Box 86, Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania 15230. USS and COR-TEN 
are registered trademarks. 


TRADEMARK 
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per square foot per year 


MFMA hard maple flooring installed in Low maintenance cost, all-purpose versatility, 
gymnasium at St. Bonaventure University. lasting beauty highlight a few reasons why MFMA 
St. Bonaventure, New York 
Hard Maple makes the best gym floor . . . unsur- 
passed for basketball. And 7c per sq. ft. per year 
for upkeep is a solid reason why it pays to "'think 
twice'' before ordering any type of synthetic floor- 


ing! Compare. We think you'll agree! 
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HYDRA-SLIDE" 
ELECTRA-SLIDE 
HYDRA-SWING* 


CONCEALED OVERHEAD 
CLOSERS 


E R&K PITTCOMATIC* 


Reg. T.M., PPG Industries 


® R&K SERIES 10 CHECKING 
FLOOR HINGES. 


More efficient, more dependable ways of opening and closing doors... 
more attractively. That's our ever-present goal. But we don't stop there. 
We insist on making sure there's always instant service available... 

just in case. Door controls by Ronan & Kunzl, you can be sure, will meet 
your needs for design, safety and function. Let us tell you more. 


fine door controls for over 20 years 


RONAN & KUNZL, INC. 


1225 S. Kalamazoo Ave., Marshall, Michigan 49068 
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Princeton's Woodrow Wilson 
School of Public and International 
Affairs. 

The University of Michigan will 
offer a Doctor of Architecture 
starting this fall. The College of 
Architecture and Design is moving 
from a five-year to a six-year pro- 
gram and is making its own Mas- 
ter of Architecture degree the first 
professional-level degree.  For- 
merly that degree was offered by 
UM's Horace H. Rackham School 
of Graduate Studies. 

The City University of New 
York is now providing advanced 
training in environmental psychol- 
ogy as part of the doctoral program 
in psychology. Three major set- 
tings are emphasized in both re- 
search and teaching: the general 
urban scene, the school and the 
psychiatric hospital. 

Other schools which have gone 
from five-year to six-year programs 
include the University of Southern 
California and the University of 
Illinois at Urbana. 

Things have been happening 
elsewhere, too. Among them: 

* Pratt Institute has established a 
Department of International Pro- 


grams, with Olindo Grossi, FAIA, 
as director. He also has been ap- 
pointed Dean Emeritus of the 
School of Architecture. 

A major project already is un- 
derway in the new program — the 
planning and execution of a large 
housing development, Reunion 
City, near Tel Aviv, Israel. 

* Rice University’s School of Ar- 
chitecture is about to begin a two- 
year graduate program in urban 
design. 

* Yale University is offering a stu- 
dio workshop in its School of Art 
and Architecture which focuses on 
the actual problems faced by Yale 
and New Haven. 

In addition, experiments in a 

new art form—that of “pro- 
grammed environments” which 
link art and technology — are be- 
ing expanded under a new pro- 
gram supported by a $10,000 grant 
from the Graham Foundation in 
Chicago. 
* Carnegie-Mellon University has 
established an Institute of Physi- 
cal Planning to study relations be- 
tween the man-made environment 
and human needs. 

Open to Ph.D. candidates in the 
Department of Architecture and 
the School of Urban and Public Af- 


fairs, the institute is being directed 
by Charles Eastman, formerly a 
professor with the university's 
Architecture and Computer Sci- 
ence Departments. 

Carnegie-Mellon also has named 

Delbert Highlands to head the De- 
partment of Architecture, succeed- 
ing Paul Schweikher who has been 
on leave for the past year and has 
since retired from the faculty to 
devote time to additional architec- 
tural practice. 
* The University of Notre Dame 
will inaugurate a foreign studies 
program in Rome this fall with 47 
architectural and art students re- 
siding at the Hotel Raganelli, about 
four miles from the city center 
where studio facilities will be lo- 
cated. 

Chairman Frank Montana, FAIA, 
and Prof. Robert J. Schultz, AIA, of 
the Department of Architecture 
will teach during the first semester. 
* Johns Hopkins University has 
created a Center for Urban Affairs 
which will carry on multidisciplin- 
ary research and educational train- 
ing in the problems of urban so- 
ciety and also serve as a consulta- 
tive resource for action programs, 
especially in the metropolitan Bal- 
timore area. Continued on page 30 


Aerofin's helical wound 


fin coil isa 


that's still 


Amidst our fast-changing 
technology, it may come as a 
surprise that a 46-year old 
fin/coil design still dominates 
today's high-performance heat 
transfer systems. 


Aerofin's helical fin is wound on 
its tube under pressure, with fin 
and tube ending up as an integral 
unit. Each finned tube in the coil 
is then free to expand or contract 
independently of its adjacent 
finned tube, 


AE ROFIN CORPORATION 


Lynchburg, Virginia 24505 


Aerofin is sold only by manufacturers of fan system apparatus. List on request, 


AEROFIN OFFICES: Atlanta e Boston e Chicago e Cleveland e Dallas e New York e Philadelphia e San Francisco 


Aerofin Corporation Ltd., Gananoque, Ontario — Offices: Toronto e Montreal 
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first generation idea 


first in heat transfer application 


When such expansion/contraction 
occurs there's no individual tube 
movement restriction or inter- 
ference with parallel coils. 
Aerofin's fin/tube contact is 
positive. Its thermal bond 
provides constant called for 
thermal performance. 


Back in 1949, Aerofin introduced 
the smooth, tapered fin design— 
14 fins to the inch. The taper 
added tube-contact area, with the 
entire fin becoming effective 
transfer surface, And that 
improvement made a good coil 
even better, 


So you can see why Aerofin and 
its fan system sales specialists 
maintain their enthusiasm for the 
helical wound fin coil, It's been a 
big factor in our 46 years of coil 
application problem solving—and 
keeping Aerofin's first 
generation leadership. 
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New Patcraft “Travel Master” tufted indoor-outdoor 


carpet of Vectra® olefin fiber, resists stains, fading 


and wear... but can’t resist being beautiful. 


There used to be places where beautiful 
tufted carpets never went. Places like 
outdoors. And exceptionally high traffic 
areas. And rooms where stains and 

spills abound. 

That was before Travel Master. 

Patcraft's new Travel Master doesn't 

look like an indoor-outdoor carpet. That's 
because Travel Master is made of 10096 
Vectra olefin fiber. So it wears like 
indoor-outdoor carpet. Resists stains and 
fading like indoor-outdoor carpet. And 

if Travel Master happens to look like a 
handsome tufted carpet . . . your clients 
will learn to live with it. 

Happily, ever after. 
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SPECIFICATIONS: 
Pile of 10096 solution dyed 
Vectra olefin fiber 
5/64 Gauge (345 pitch) 
Pile Wt.—21 oz. per yard 
Pile Ht.—'s inch 
Stitches per inch—10 
Yarn Count—4's (2 ply) 
Primary Backing— 
10096 polypropylene 
Secondary Backings— 
High density rubber 
Jute 
Hard Waffle Back 
7 Colors 


ae j 
fi a K 
i SLA 
Patcraft Mills, Inc./Box 1087/Dalton, Georgia 30720 


Please send me samples and complete information on your new 
Patcraft Travel Master carpet made with Vectra fiber 


NAME 


ee BÉ 


ADDRESS. 


CITY. 


|| ———————ÀÀuoá 


Vectra® olefin fiber is manufactured by Enjay Fibers and 

Laminates Company, Odenton, Maryland, a division 

of Enjay Chemical Company. Odenton: (301) WO 9-9000 

New York: 350 Fifth Avenue (212) LO 3-0720. Atlanta: 225 

Peachtree Street, N.E. (404) 688-4250. Enjay makes fiber, not carpets 
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Imaginative 
Solution: 


The Precision 
Automatic Electric 
Disappearing Stairway. | ! 


/ 


A Unique Stairway Concept: An auto- | A key switch at lower level is avail- 
matic stairway that provides safe, | able, if desired. 
sturdy access to important storage or Aircraft steel cables and a dual pul- 
work areas...yet silently and effi- | ley system in conjunction with ad- , ; 
ciently disappears to recover premium | justable automatic limit switches fe n 
space. guarantee precise “at rest” position / a 
of stairway, up or down. / 
Efficient Engineering Design. The stair- The curving hand rails glide 
way is operated by two toggle switches | on twin sealed ball bearing roll- 
—one mounted on the wall below— | ers (both sides), which are sta- 
one mounted on the motor unit above. | tionary guides to assure perfect © 


alignment of 
the stairway on 
opening and 
closing. 


Power Unit. The 
stairway utilizes a % 
hp, 115 volt, 60 cycle, 
single phase, instantly 
reversible electric 
motor (directly con- 
nected to reduction gear 
1 drive) complete with con- 
tactors—prewired to control switches. 


Available In Wood Or Aluminum. 
Standard specifications on wood models 
are: 1" Plywood Frame (Box or Angle) 
14e" x 6%” Straight Grain Stringers 
e 1" x 6%” Straight Grain Treads, Cov- 
ered With Non-skid Rubber * 4” Fir- 
Ply Door * 1%” B-Label Optional. 

Standard specifications on aluminum 
models are: %” Steel Frame (Box or 
Angle) « Aluminum Stringers 
7" x .230” Channel « Aluminum Treads 
6" x .225" x 193%” Channel, Covered 
With Non-skid Rubber * !4" Sheet Alu- 
minum Door * 13%” B-Label Optional. 

Automatic electric disappearing 
stairways can be constructed to your 
special requirements. 


CISION parts 
corporation 


400 NORTH FIRST ST. e NASHVILLE, TENN. 37207 


There's nothing else like it. 
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WEIS ideas 
for better 
service 


When the specification calls for added installations such as cabinet 
showers and dressing compartments, junior height compartments, or 
compartments specially planned for the comfort and. con- 

venience of the handicapped — be sure to ask your 

nearby Weis representative for complete information. 

He's listed in your Sweet's catalog. 


HENRY WEIS MFG. CO. 


ELKHART, INDIANA 


Wise move -CALL YOUR WEIS MAN 
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See Weis in Sweet’s 
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Wide Range of Projects 
Among 12 PCI Winners 


Attracting more than 200 entries 
from the United States and Can- 
ada, the 1969 Prestressed Concrete 
Institute Awards program has cited 
a variety of buildings and two 
bridges among the 12 winners. 

Premiated projects include such 
divergent types as a large city hall, 
a small bank, an industrial storage 
building, an electrical substation 
and a retaining wall in a residen- 
tial area. 

The winners and their architects 
(unless otherwise noted): 

* Ontario Science Centre, Don 
Mills, Ontario: Raymond Mori- 
yama. 

* New Boston City Hall, Boston: 
a joint venture of Kallmann, Mc- 
Kinnell & Knowles; Campbell, Al- 
drich & Nulty; LeMessurier Asso- 
ciates, Inc., structural engineers. 

* Daniel Reed Library, State Uni- 
versity of New York College at 
Fredonia: I. M. Pei & Partners; 

4 zx: | Jedi EAM ` Harry N. Cobb, partner in charge. 
PCI winners include San Francisco's Potrero Hill Wall (top); prestressed * Cowell Hall, California Academy 
concrete manufacturing plant in Georgia (left); Ontario Science Centre. Continued on page 34 
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Driving without 
accurate, safety belts 


complete . . . i - 
and fast as a ew asking 


| high-speed printer 


You can actually be producing excellent specifications in next to no 
time, even in adverse, unexpected situations. 


The SSI system—based on the broadest architectural experience— 
leads the way with its exceptional computer service. Always on the 
ready, it helps you turn out accurate, high-quality specifications in 
a total working time of only a few days. 


The procedure is extremely simple, and our low comprehensive fee 
takes you from check list through draft to final, polished copy. 
Make an inquiry today. It can save you literally thousands of dollars 
and months of work. 


A Division of Welsh-Hannafin, Inc. 
Western Savings Bank Building 

| Philadelphia, Pa. 19107 

| Telephone (215) 735-6711 


QOpecificatio 
ystems, Inc. 
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[Actual Size) 


Robertshaw's new generation of pneumatic controls bring down 
mounting costs for industrial, commercial and institutional buildings: 


1. Field calibration costs are eliminated. The heart of the new 
Mark II is a logic module that's permanently encapsulated 
with diaphragms and air passageways locked in solid plastic 
—no seals to leak. Levers and pivots are replaced by this 
module, permitting “unflappable” factory calibration. 


R404-201 DIVERTING RELAY 


am 


2. Long life with real resistance to physical damage. Modern 
T400 TEMPERATURE " . s : j 
TEE i a materials ( tough polycarbonate resin, used in outboard motor 

RELAY propellers) are better than metal and won't corrode. The 

thermostat is permanently welded together, using a revolutionary 

R404-101 DIVERTING RELAY new ultrasonic welding technique that eliminates the need 
for screws, rivets or gaskets. 

3. Four years of experimentation and field testing have shown that 
the new controls possess extraordinary performance capabilities. 
The Mark II responds to temperature changes twice as fast 
as older pneumatic thermostats. The low mass of the miniature 
thermostat plus the poor conductivity of the new material does it! 

Mark II's handsome face, just 2" x 2", matches contemporary 


building hardware with its satin-chrome finish, and fits 
beautifully on standard 2" mullions. 


"m CONTROLS 
ROBERTSHAW CONTROLS COMPANY 
Executive Offices, Richmond, Virginia 
Complete automatic control systems engineered and installed for 
the air-conditioning, heating and ventilating of office, industrial 
and apartment buildings, schools, hospitals, hotels and stores. 
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. WRITE 

|. DUOR-0-MATIU 
FOR DETAILED 
INFORMATION... 


on how to 
speed-up 
traffic 
safely with 
Invisible Dor-Man 
Automatic Door Operators- 
free brochure sent on request 


division of REPUBLIC INDUSTRIES, INC. 


Inte. zm 


England: Dor-O-Matic G.B. Ltd., Field Mills, Leeds Road Huddersfield 
Canada: Dor-O-Matic of Canada 


5137 
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VOGEL-PETERSON 


Vara Han SPACE DIVIDERS 


designed to meet the needs 
of today's schools 


Basic components of Vara-Plan are 
sturdy panels joined by anodized 
aluminum posts fitted with con- 
centric receptacles which allow 
the panel to move through a 
variety of angles. Concave verti- 
cal edge extrusions conform to 
the post radius and allow no 
sight gaps. As many as 4 panels 
may radiate from a single post. 


Efficient long length, straight line 
division of space is provided by 
wide stanced RDF units in basic 
lengths of 6’ and 8’. Concealed 
panel to frame assembly is com- 
pletely tamper proof, 
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Vara*Plan is at the very heart of the Open Plan concept which is 
revolutionizing the school field today. Designed specifically for dividing 
classrooms and partitioning off special projects and work areas, they offer 
quick and easy rearrangement into any desired configuration to suit any 
teaching situation. 


Sturdily made, beautifully detailed and furnished in colors that complement 
the most modern decor . . . they are available in any combination of 
tackboard and chalkboard facings you may wish and can be accessorized 
with wardrobe racks and book or boot shelves. 


School planners welcome their efficiency and durability . . . teachers 
appreciate their compatibility with any learning atmosphere. 


Look into these versatile units—they're designed with you in mind. 
For complete information write for catalog VA- 920 


VOGEL-PETERSON CO. 
"The Coat Rack People" 
ELMHURST, ILLINOIS 60126 
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ance specified „and applied 


...you can forget moisture problems 


with Premoulded ffembrane 
VAPOR SEAL with Aesmotic Lore 


Functionally effective for the life of the building, this vapor seal maintains 
its Water Vapor Transmission rating of 0.003 grains/hr./sq. ft.—stopping 
the vicious cycle of vapor movement that damages otherwise sound struc- 
tures. It's rugged yet flexible — will not deteriorate or rot—is easy and 
economical to install —on tamped grade or sub-grade vertically — 
reducing maintenance, adding comfort—expanding and con- 
tracting with concrete without breaking bond. Permanently 
blocks every entrance through which moisture originating 
in the site could enter the structure. 


PREMOULDED MEMBRANE with PLASMATIC 
CORE provides a build-up of seven elements in a 
single sheet. The exclusive PLASMATIC CORE con- 
sisting of two layers of specially formulated pure 
blown asphalt between which is suspended a scien- 
tifically formulated PVC sheeting offering superior 
flexibility and tensile strength. The PLASMATIC 
CORE is then sandwiched between super-saturated 
felt liners, and an additional asphalt weather coat is 
applied during manufacture. 


For complete information request 
Catalog No. 756. 


W. R. MEADOWS, INC. 
15 KIMBALL STREET - ELGIN, ILLINOIS 60120 
W. R. Meadows of Georgia, Inc. | | W. R. Meadows of Canada, Ltd. 


4165 Frederick Drive, N.W. 130 Toryork Drive 
Weston, Ontario, Canada 


Atlanta, Georgia 30336 


W. R. MEADOWS 
Circle 262 on information card 
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of Sciences, Golden Gate Park, 
San Francisco: Milton T. Pflueger 
& Associates. 

* Port Clinton National Bank, Port 
Clinton, Ohio: Lawrence-Hawver 
Associates. 

* Prestressed Concrete Manufac- 
turing Plant, Forest Park, Ga.: 
Graves & Toy; S. Porter Graves, 
partner in charge, Harry C. Wolf, 
designer. 

* Cement Clinker Storage Building, 
Lyons, Colo.: Kaiser Engineers, en- 
gineers. 

* Mill Plain Substation, Vancou- 
ver, Wash.: Stanton, Boles, Ma- 
guire & Church. 

* Lane Sub-Danebo Sub Joint Use 
Transmission Line, Eugene, Ore.: 
Eugene Water & Electric Board, 
engineers. 

* Potrero Hill Wall, San Francisco: 
California Division of Highways, 
designers. 

* Pont Romeo Lorrain Bridge, 
Notre-Dame-du-Laus, Comte de Pa- 
pineau, Quebec: Roy, Bergeron, 
Gariepy & Associates, engineers. 

* Solleks River Bridge, Jefferson 
County, Wash.: ABAM Engineers, 
Inc., engineers. 

The five-man jury included three 
architects: George E. Kassabaum, 
FAIA, St. Louis, immediate past 
president of the AIA; Robert F. 
Hastings, FAIA, Detroit, the Insti- 
tute's first vice president; and Ray 
Affleck, Lebonsold, Canada. 


People: Two Architects 
Are Serving as Mayors 


As a primary project this year, 
the Texas Society of Architects has 
undertaken a program to encour- 
age its membership to become ac- 
tively involved in political and 
governmental affairs. Apparently 
the idea is catching on elsewhere, 
as note these examples: 

Kenneth E. Schwartz, AIA, ad- 
ministrative department head in 
the School of Architecture at Cali- 
fornia State Polytechnic College, 
is the current mayor of San Luis 
Obispo. He previously had been on 
the City Planning Commission for 
eight years, five of which he acted 
as chairman. 

James C. Martinelli, AIA, is 
serving his third term as mayor of 
Vienna, Va. Under his direction, 
the town in 1967 became the first 
area in the state to have its own 
municipal Board of Architectural 
Review. 

Martinelli has left private prac- 

Continued on page 40 


The number is Menlo 921L 


Your number for efficiency. Functional, contemporary beauty. Menlo captures 
the style, quality and security typical of each Corbin UNIT® Lockset. You'll 
also find these features in the complete line of Corbin exit devices, door 
closers and other types of locksets. 


Your Corbin distributor can furnish you with complete data on this 
design, or write P. & F. Corbin, Division of Emhart Corporation, New Britain, 
Connecticut 06050. In Canada—Corbin Lock Division. 
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tice in Fairfax-Falls Church to be- 
come design coordinator for Gulf 
Reston, Inc., new town developer. 

J. A. McFarland Jr. AIA, after 
serving for three years on the 
Memphis and Shelby County Plan- 
ning Commission, has been ap- 
pointed its vice chairman. 

Milton Bischof Jr. AIA, is one 
of seven councilmen representing 
the 900,000 persons living in Mis- 
souri's St. Louis County. 

Newsmakers, architectural and 
otherwise, on other fronts: 

Thomas H. Roberts has been 
named executive director of the 
American Institute of Planners, 
succeeding Robert L. Williams. 
For the past three years, Roberts 
was director of regional planning 
for the Metropolitan Washington 
Council of Governments in the na- 
tion's capital. 

Sol King, FAIA, has been elected 
to a one-year term as president of 
the Engineering Society of Detroit, 
becoming the first architect to head 
that group. 

William W. Caudill FAIA, of 
Houston has been named one of the 
25 charter members of the Acad- 
emy of Texas, which Gov. John 
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Moving Walls is Easy... 
with WORKWALL Movable Partitions 


Initial ease of installation is only part of the Workwall story. 
Movability to meet changing oe requirements is also a most 

wall Partitions are 100% salvable 
when rearrangements become necessary. This, combined with the 
soilproof beauty of Marlite paneling, easy maintenance, and com- 
plete flexibility makes Workwall a truly “successful formula for 


© 
RE BS 
MOVABLE PARTITIONS 
Division of the Marmon Group Inc. / Box 130, Bronson, Mich. 49028 


important feature . . . and Wor 


busy buildings”. 


Write for full 
color brochure. 
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Connally established before he left 
office. 

Elmer R. Queer, director of the 
Institute for Building Research and 
professor of engineering research 
at Pennsylvania State University, 
has retired with emeritus rank. A 
colleague, Louis A. Richardson, 
professor of architectural engi- 
neering, also has retired after 39 
years of faculty service. 

James D'Orma Braman, Assistant 
Secretary of Urban Systems and 
Environment, Department of 
Transportation, received an honor 
award for achievement at the Na- 
tional Seminar on Urban Transpor- 
tation for Tomorrow in Denver. 
Citations went to Archibald C. 
Rogers, FAIA, of Baltimore, and 
Lowell K. Bridwell, former Federal 
Highway Administrator. 

J. William Dimmich, AIA, has 
left private practice to become Se- 
attle's first director of architectural 
design and construction. 

Charles Luckman, FAIA, of Los 
Angeles is the recipient of the 
Golden Plate Award from the 
American Academy of Achieve- 
ments. 

J. Gerald Phelan, AIA, of Bridge- 
port, Conn., was awarded an hon- 
orary doctorate from Fairfield 
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Musson top quality rubber mats are inlaid with symbols, letters, 
trade marks or other designs by skilled artists. Inlay service is 
prompt. Mats are perforated or plain, with pyramid top and pebble 
base. Choice of eleven colors. 


Write For Catalog, Prices, Samples 


THE R. C. MUSSON RUBBER CO. 


1320 Archwood Ave. 


University, where he has designed 
the majority of the buildings. 

Eliot F. Noyes, FAIA, of New 
Canaan, Conn., received a Doctor 
of Fine Arts from Carnegie-Mellon 
University. 

Howard R. Lane, AIA, of Encino, 
Calif., has been recognized for his 
role in founding and organizing the 
Valley Round Table Council, an 
association of chambers of com- 
merce in the San Fernando Valley. 

Daniel Schwartzman, FAIA, of 
New York, is chairman of the 1969 
R. S. Reynolds Memorial Award 
for Community Architecture. Com- 
pleting the jury are George T. 
Rockrise, FAIA, of San Francisco, 
AIA vice president, and Jules Gre- 
gory, FAIA, of Lambertville, N. J. 

Beatrice West, who heads an in- 
terior design firm in Deerfield 
Beach, Fla., has been elected pres- 
ident of the Color Marketing 
Group, Inc. 


Factory-Built Housing 
Makes Notable Gains 


The growth in the manufactured 
homes industry continues to accel- 
erate, running 22 percent higher 
for the first four months of this 

Continued on page 46 
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The Cannery, San Francisco, California. Joseph Esherick and Associates, Architects, San Francisco. 


Smoothee* Closers with hold-open arms 


meet every requirement for door control in public buildings. 
They look great. They perform flawlessly. They require virtually 
no care. Perhaps best of all, they're from LCN...the company 
that has made nothing but door closers for over 4O years. See 


catalog in Sweet's, or write: LCN Closers, Princeton, Ill. 61356. 
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without compromises demanded by 
mechanical and electrical services 


Design cantilevered floors or balconies, waffle ceilings, luminous or exposed 
ceilings with complete freedom. Eliminate sills at glass walls, include 
completely movable partitions . . . or add innovations... simply by designing 
A-E Floor into your next job. 


A-E Floor contains air distribution channels as well as telephone, electric 
and signal cells integral with any building frame. This blends mechanical 
and electric services into a highly efficient structural system. 


Learn how this unique floor system gives new flexibility and versatility to 
architectural design. Get a copy of the A-E FLOOR design brochure from 
Granco Steel Products Co., 
6506 North Broadway, 
St. Louis, Missouri 63147. 
(A subsidiary of Granite 
City Steel.) 


A L'Enfant Plaza, Washington, D. C. (Office and Retail Center) 
Architect: |. M. Pei & Partners / Structural Engineer: Weiskopf & 
Pickworth / Mechanical-Electrical Engineer: Syska & Hennessy 


A-E FLOOR PROJECTS 


«] Hoffman-LaRoche, Nutley, N. J. (Administration Building) 
Architect: Lundquist & Stonehill / Structural Engineer: Goldreich, 
Page & Thropp / Mechanical Engineer: Abrams & Moses / Elec- 
trical Engineer: Gustave P. Weiser 


A-E FLOOR SYSTEM 1. Single floor fitting for power, telephone, signal service. 
2. Preset insert. 3. Steel cells for telephone, electric and signal lines. 4. Vertical 
support. 5. Floor Slab. 6. Air plenum. 7. Outlet to floor or baseboard diffuser. 
8. Outlet to ceiling diffuser. 9. Structural slab. 
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2 versatile exterior coatings from Bostik. 


Application: Bostik Textured |] on concrete block and 
poured concrete columns and beams. 


Owner: All-State Insurance Company, Northbrook, Illinois 
Architect: Schmidt, Garden & Erikson, Chicago, Illinois 
Applicator: Bobbe & Co., Inc., Chicago, Illinois 


Bostik Textured ll... 


is the hard, tough, colorful and weather-resistant 
exterior texture coating. Available in a wide range 
of colors. Bridges hairline cracks—‘‘breathes"’ to 
avoid spalling. For decorating and protecting in- 
place and pre-cast concrete, concrete and cinder 
block, cement asbestos board. Easy to apply right 
from the can by spray, brush or roller. 


For further information contact The Upco Company, 
a subsidiary of USM Corporation, 4805 Lexington Avenue, 
Cleveland, Ohio 44103 


Application: Featurestone on cast in-place concrete. 


Owner: Chalk House, Washington, D. C. 
Architect: Morris Lapidus Assoc., Miami Beach, Florida 
Applicator: Edward W. Minte Company, Washington, D. C. 


Bostik Featurestone... 


gives you the beauty, texture and permanence of 
natural stone yet you spray it on—fast. For accent- 
ing or decorating exterior columns, panels, con- 
crete, pre-cast. An acrylic matrix into which colorful 
chips of marble, quartz, granite or other stone are 
embedded. No color fading, seamless, ‘‘breathes’’ 
to prevent blistering and spalling. 


Factory-trained applicators available! 
FREE colorful coatings brochure. Write today. 


The Upco Company 


a subsidiary of 
USM Corporation 
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When we get through with a floor, 
it's good enough to be a roof. 
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ARCHITECTS: The Offices of Golemon & Rolfe and Pierce & Pierce 
ENGINEERS: Engineers of the Southwest 
AUTO-GARD APPLICATOR: Gulf Waterproofing Co., Inc., Houston, Texas 


Take the case of the 300,000 square foot, third perfectly in the huge terminal. 


floor parking area at the new Houston Interconti- It not only protects the passenger area from 

nental Airport, for example. moisture, but from dripping car grease, oil and 
It has to be 100% waterproof because it covers other contaminants, too. 

all the passenger terminal area and air line ticket- Auto-Gard works because it's a Neogard fluid ap- 

ing facilities. plied elastomeric system with Neoprene waterproof 
After extensive research, airport architects and membranes that bond to the floor in seamless 


engineers chose our Auto-Gard waterproof- continuity. 
ing system to do the job. Maybe you could use a system like Auto- 


We're proud to say Auto-Gard is performing Gard yourself. 
THE NEOGARD CORPORATION a subsidiary of JONES-BLAIR Company P.O. Box 35288, Dallas, Texas 75235 
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INVENTORY 
SALE 


(while they last!) 


FAUL-CORAD! announces reduc- 
tion of stock—and prices—in stand- 
ard NESTLER drafting equipment, 
world-famous for quality, stability, 
durability. Just look at these un- 
heard-of values! 
NESTLER Architect's Drafting 
Table—72" x 36" 
Reduced from $250.00 to $180.00 
* Rapid adjustment for height, an- 
gle * Storage compartment with 
cover for use as desk top e May 
be used with or without drafting 
machine 
NESTLER RAIL Track Type Drafting 
Machine—72" x 36" 
Reduced from $240.00 to $186.00 
* Fingertip vertical motion lock 
* Full-length actuating strip for 
horizontal motion lock * Heavy- 
duty 360? protractor head 
NESTLER Scales (Inch or Metric) 
$15.50 pr. 
30-Day Money-Back Guarantee 
on all of above items! Prices F.O.B. 
Skaneateles, N. Y. 
ORDER THESE COLOR-CORDI- 
NATED PRECISION PERFORMERS 
TODAY—or send at once for de- 
Scriptive brochures and quantity- 
discount schedule to... 


Faul- coradi inc. 
Dept. A-1, 27 Fennell St., 
Skaneateles, N. Y. 13152 
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year over the corresponding period 
of 1968. 

Richard J. Dye, president of the 
Home Manufacturers Association, 
said many in the industry showed 
surprising growth in spite of tight 
money problems, and that overall 
growth was well ahead that in 
housing starts. 

Reflecting the rapid expansion 
of the industry it serves, HMA has 
moved from the National Housing 
Center to larger quarters in Wash- 
ington, D. C. 

Don L. Gilchrist, executive vice 
president of the organization, says 
that to meet HUD Secretary Rom- 
ney's "Operation Breakthrough" 
goals "we need the unrestricted 
capabilities of the factory producer 
in order to make the program suc- 
cessful." 


Training Program Created 
For Disadvantaged Youth 


Fifty trainees in cities across the 
country will take part in an on-the- 
job program aimed at aiding dis- 
advantaged young people and in- 
creasing the supply of technical 
personnel available to help solve 
architectural and environmental 
problems. 

The Urban Design and Develop- 
ment Corp., the nonprofit corpora- 
tion established by the AIA earlier 
this year, and the Urban League 
are co-sponsoring the program. 

Architectural offices selected to 
take part in the 44-week training 
program will be responsible for 
carrying out the intent of the US 
Department of Labor's training con- 
tract with the Urban League. The 
letter will recruit and screen the 
trainees, and UDDC will locate the 
training slots. 


National Program Sparks 
*Business for Beauty' 


Businessmen throughout the na- 
tion are being encouraged to im- 
prove the appearance of their 
properties under a program co- 
sponsored by the General Federa- 
tion of Women's Clubs and Cities 
Service Oil Co. 

One of its key elements is the 
publication of a 40-page practical 
guide to landscaping called “The 
Business for Beauty Idea Book." 
The guide was inspired by a serv- 
ice station landscaping manual 
CITGO issued two years ago. 

Many of the Federation's 15,000 
clubs will recognize local busi- 


nesses which institute improve- 
ments through the presentation of 
awards certificates. One business 
from each community will be eli- 
gible for the state competitions in 
which bronze medallions will be 
given to the winners. 

Nationally, six firms will be hon- 
ored at an awards presentation 
scheduled this month in Wash- 
ington, D.C. Cash grants of $2,000, 
$1,500 and $1,000 will go to the 
women's clubs sponsoring the top 
three entries, with the three run- 
ners-up receiving $500 each. 


Sen. Nelson, Others 
Underscore Pollution; 
Single Out Great Lakes 


"We are liable to be inundated 
by our pollution unless we take the 
necessary steps to protect our na- 
tural resources," predicted Sen. 
Gaylord Nelson (D-Wis.) as he ad- 
dressed the annual conference of 
the American Association of Land- 
scape Architects in St. Louis. 

Painting a picture of the vast pol- 
lution which has overtaken the 
Great Lakes, Nelson declared that 
"by the year 2000 we'll be using 
water in this country at twice the 
daily supply." 

When this situation prevails, he 
added, some cities will be "laun- 
dering their water as much as 20 
times a day in order to meet the 
demand." 

Sen. Nelson, who has sponsored 
numerous conservation measures in 
Congress and who established ini- 
tially his record as a conservation- 
ist during two terms as góvernor 
of his state, warned against the 
"shortsightedness" of inadequate 
planning and zoning in the future. 

He advocated that advance plan- 
ning be made a part of future de- 
velopment in the extent that lakes 
and other "beauty areas" not be 
turned over to "developers whose 
only idea is the number of lots they 
can get out of each tract." 

The Senator said he particularly 
referred to areas around lakes 
where, he admonished, "cluster de- 
velopment” be kept away from the 
main shoreline. “As it is being done 
now," he added, "the shoreline of 
virtually every lake is being ringed 
by cottages with seeping septic 
tanks, while trees are being cut 
away and docks are being erected 
by the score to accommodate 
motorboats for lakes that can be 
rowed across in 10 minutes." 

In much the same vein at the 
ASLA conference, David Brower of 
San Francisco, executive director 

Continued on page 52 
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HILLYARD 
FLOOR TREATMENTS 
Used in America's Most 


Modern Athletic Complexes 


New Notre Dame University Athletic and Convocation 
Center. Architect: Ellerbe Architects, St. Paul, Minn. 


TROPHY Gym Finish, the finish for champions, again 
takes its place in one of the newest and finest athletic 
facilities. This fabulous $8.6 million University of Notre 
Dame Athletic-Convocation Center provides both 
athletic-auditorium facilities for the campus and exhibit 
and convention space for the community. 


With two huge domes covering 10% acres of ground, the 
building encloses more area than the famous Astrodome. 
The south arena auditorium seats 11,000 and houses the 
basketball floor designed by Powerlock Floors, Inc., and 
installed by Bauer-Foster Floors, Inc. The north arena 
is either a fieldhouse where tennis and hockey— and 
many other activities — can be going on at the same time, 
or a gigantic exhibition space. Five auxiliary gymnasiums 
and many workout areas are provided in this spacious 
building. Administrative and business offices are located 
in a central complex which joins the two arenas. 


TROPHY was chosen for all wood sports floors. Trophy 
forms a hard, smooth, slip-resistant, glare-free surface 
that is ideal for fast-play and telecasting. In addition, 
TROPHY offers unprecedented wearability, beauty and 
ease of maintenance. 


HILLYARD SPECIFICATIONS MANUAL 


Write for your copy today. Loose-leafed and numbered, each file 
will be kept up to date for you. 


Also ask, at no obligation, for the services of a Hillyard archi- 
tectural consultant. He's trained to recommend proper, ap- 
proved treatments for the floors you are specifying and also to 
supervise application at the job site. 


HILLYARD m 


FLOOR TREATMENTS 
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Texama,the knitted carpet, 
just lays there 
and doesnt do a thing. 


2A Doesn't take you Doesn't show 4 — 
é€ . 99 

to the cleaners. railroad track 

Texama offers lowest maintenance color line-up. 


cost. Dirt can’t penetrate, 
vacuums easily 


Exclusive “Centric Knit” 
process gives Texama 

smooth even look 

from all angles. 
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Doesn't "grin 
on stair nosings. Or anywhere else. 


, Texama always shows a perfect 
Doesn t upholstered fit around 

tie up curves and corners. 

your job. 


No contract 
carpet installs 
faster than Texama. 


Texama is “Centric Knitted" of 100% nylon specially 
engineered for contract use. Extra-tight construction 
makes it extremely resistant to moisture, stains and 
dirt. “Fusion bonded"? to high-density foam rubber 
cured directly to backing; makes Texama softest 
underfoot for its type. 13 smashing colors with the 
subtle look of fine Shetland tweed. To get all the facts 
send for our new Texama booklet. 

> Write or phone: Glenoit-Dobbie, Inc., Dept. C, 
111 West 40th St., N.Y., N.Y. 10018. (212) 594-1320. 


(Texama just lays there looking beautiful.) 


s 
ma ® Glenoit-Dobbie, Inc. 
DEFINITELY GLENOIT * 


* Glenoit Mills is a subsidiary of Botany Industries, Inc. 
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BUCKINGHAM’ SLATE 


The Natural Balance 
Between Architecture 
and Nature 


Union Gas Company of Canada’s new headquarters 
building is located in a setting of natural beauty 

on the north bank of the Thames River near Chatham, 
Ontario, Canada — Architect J. W. Story of 
Chatham, Ontario chose natural cleft Buckingham® 
Slate for the exterior facing of the lower floor 

and for the spandrels between the white concrete 
panels at the second and third floors. The beauty 
and dignity of the natural cleft Buckingham® Slate 
forms a perfect balance with the green surroundings 
and the technological efficiency of the gas 
company’s functional architecture. 


Y 


AB BUCKINGHAM-VIRGINIA SLATE CORPORATION 


Eu 1103 EAST MAIN STREET -RICHMOND. VIRGINIA 23219 - TELEPHONE 703-643-8365 


APSO 


The carpet fiber ior makes 
ditt seem lo disappear 


mon dirt a carpet has to put up with. 2 happens to cost more Because ANSO keeps looking 
jt g ANSO is specially engineered than ordinary nylon, it's worth it. new. Longer. 
hings with | Turns it aroun to resist ugly soiling and extreme 
| » $ 22 ae s : lied 
reflect the beauty, color, and tex- wear, which makes it the ideal | ^ | The Nylon Fiber That Makes Dirt Seem To Disappear 
ture of a carpet. But not the com- choice for commercial carpeting. [ 


hemical 


Carpeting of ANSO nylon available from these fine mills: Alexander Smith; E. T. Barw ck Mills; Columbus Mills, Inc.; Firth Carpet Mills; Karastan Rug Mills; Laurelcrest Carpets; 
k pet Mills; Monarch pet Mills; Needleloom Carpets. 
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unfailing 
communications 
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solid-state reliability 


e» Leader in Sound 
for Industry... 
OVER 1 MILLION WATTS OF SOLID-STATE 


AUDIO POWER NOW IN SERVICE 


RAULAND high-powersolid-statesound 
serves the communications needs of hun- 
dreds of industries, both large and small. 
Many of the installations have now been 
in continuous operation for well over five 
years without a single failure. Where 
unfailing communications are required, 
RAULAND reliability is there. If you 
specify sound or communications instal- 
lations, RAULAND’s 40 years of expe- 
rience in the field is at your command. 
We specialize in working with architects 
and consulting engineers. 


free 


Send for this valuable 
brochure. It shows how 
RAULAND solid-state 
sound boosts produc- 
tion and cuts operating 
costs for America's 
most progressive com- 
panies. 
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Rauland-Borg Corporation, Dept. L 
3535 W. Addison St., Chicago, Ill. 60618 
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Company. 
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of the John Muir Institute for En- 
vironmental Studies, declared that 
"man is the greatest predator on 
earth" and is guilty of "using too 
many things for our own conveni- 
ence rather than trying to share 
them." 

Ecologists vs. Bulldozers: Brower, 
the former controversial head of 
the Sierra Club, suggested that the 
country would build better rela- 
tions abroad if it sent ecologists 
rather than bulldozers and money 
through our foreign aid programs. 
He said "a don't build policy" 
might also be wiser in many in- 
stances to protect some of the na- 
tural resources. 

Designer Charles Eames of Ven- 
ice, Calif., told the landscape arch- 
itects that the instruments which 
are available for building espion- 
age systems are also available to 
enable nations to preserve their 
land. He predicted that when the 
decision came between destruction 
and saving the land, the latter 
would win out. He advocated an 
"open game" policy between na- 
tions to preserve the security of the 
world. 

David M. Gates, director of the 
Missouri Botanical Gardens in 
St. Louis, warned delegates that 
unless steps were taken to stem 
the tide of "population, pollution 
and extravagant exploitation of re- 
sources," the world may face “the 
slow sinking of humanity and the 
degradation of human dignity." 

Gates added that there might be 
a respite of perhaps 70 years “but 
by then the momentum of human 
misery will have overtaken all 
means and motivation for moving 
mankind into a controlled quality 
existence." 

On Other Fronts: Meanwhile, the 
same deep concern for the natural 
environment was manifesting it- 
self in many different ways across 
the land. Some items. 

* Forty natural resource managers 
from all over the country were to 
meet at the University of Wiscon- 
sin campus at Madison the first 
two weeks in August for the initial 
national Institute in Communica- 
tions for Environmental Manage- 
ment. 

* Two publications, one already off 
the press and the other to make its 
debut this fall, joining the ever-in- 
creasing list of periodicals in the 
field are: 

The Environmental Monthly, 420 
Lexington Ave. New York, N.Y., 
10017, a 12-page report at $35 a 
year "for professionals who need 


to know what is happening in the 
field of environmental design." 
Environmental] Education, Box 
1605, Madison, Wis., 53701, pub- 
lished each September, December, 
March and June with an introduc- 
tory rate at $7.50 a year to promote 
"research and development in con- 
servation communications." 


Houston Adds Facilities 
As NAHB Nods Approval 


Houston, in making a strong bid 
as Convention City USA, has re- 
ceived further encouragement from 
the National Association of Home 
Builders which has extended 
agreements to hold its annual con- 
vention/exposition there through 
1974. 

NAHB shifted to the Astrohall 
last January after 24 consecutive 
years in Chicago. The first Houston 
event attracted 53,000 persons and 
470 exhibitors — new records in 
both categories. 

The original contract covered 
1969-71 with an option for three 
additional years; the extension 
covers 1972-74 with like option. 

Morgan Earnest, New Orleans 
builder and chairman of NAHB's 
convention committee, said that 
almost 3,000 hotel/motel rooms 
were now under construction and 
that more than 2,000 rooms would 
be added during 1969 and 1970 — 
all in Houston proper. 


Necrology 
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Fort Pitt. Strategically located in fron- 
tier days at "The Point" where the Mo- 
nongahela and Allegheny meet to form 
the Ohio River. Today, it's Pittsburgh. 

In its stormy history, Fort Pitt was 
burned to the ground by the French, 
promptly rebuilt by the British. When the 
U.S. got it back, we destroyed it in a dif- 
ferent way. Neglect. Then after almost 
a century, it was rehabilitated and the 
original structure preserved as a histor- 
ical landmark. A beautiful, meticulously 
planned, even more meticulously tended 
park enhances its primitive solidity. 

A lot of people have spent a lot of 
time, thought, talent, energy, and money 
to keep Fort Pitt beautiful as a tribute 
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to the past. Wouldn't it be nice if this 
same kind of action could be leveled at 
the future? The future of kids like the 
kids from Soho. 

For Soho is a slum, just minutes away 
from Point Park. Not many tourists go 
there. Not many flowers bloom. Unem- 
ployment is rampant. Crime and narcot- 
ics a constant threat. Kids growing up 
in Soho—or in the "gray" area around 
it where Herb and Chuckie Shore live— 
have little hope of overcoming their en- 
vironment unless somebody does some- 
thing. Somebody like you, perhaps. 

Fact is, we're trying to stimulate some 
thinking among architects—who must be 
concerned about the future—about kids 
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: “Fort Pitt vs. ` 
**thekids from Soho 


like the kids from Soho. So we've estab- 
lished the Eaton Yale & Towne Urban 
Design Fellowship. The award, adminis- 
tered by the A.I.A., provides for one year 
of graduate study in urban design at an 
American university and a follow-up tour 
of urban developments abroad. 

It's only natural that historical land- 
marks as important as Fort Pitt should 
be preserved. But as long as we're saving 
the past, shouldn't we save the future? 
Like Herb and Chuckie. Like the kids 


from Soho. 
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Inc., Executive Office Building, Lake Success, New York 


Architect: Edward Durell Stone 
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UNFINISHED BUSINESS | 


BY WILLIAM H. SCHEICK, FAIA 
Executive Director 


I hate to interrupt architects busy 
with the bigger problems of the ur- 
ban crisis, like the decaying inner 
city or mass transportation. 

But there is something out here 
in the affluent suburbs that needs 
fixing. I think we need some of that 
advocacy stuff. 

Advocacy planning, so I hear, 
means that architects and planners 
listen to the troubles of the 
plannees. The term, coined re- 
cently, applies to slum dwellers to 
whom no planner ever listened be- 
fore. Could it apply to anyone? 

If so, I once did advocacy plan- 
ning in 1936 for a university pro- 
fessor while designing his house 
without knowing I was so far ahead 
of the times. He wanted a den. But 
his big, mean old wife never let 
him mention it during our inter- 
views while talking about her kit- 
chen, her dining room and her 
faculty teas. He and I finally 
planned his den at his office. 

Well, back to my original com- 
plaint. On the surface, it is some- 
thing less than worldshaking. But 
it is a cause of family disintegra- 
tion. This puts it in the context of 
social planning. (Man, you better 
get with it.) 

My wife and I run into a variety 
of situations which test the family 
fabric. As, for instance, when get- 
ting dressed for a formal party. Just 
when I'm on the third exasperating 
try with the black tie, my bride ap- 
pears and asks me to pull up the 
zipper on her gown. "Will you 
please," I request in a suppressed 
scream, “turn your back toward the 
light!" Then I curse the dressmaker 
who put a tiny thread loop into 
which a tiny hook must go to com- 
plete the expensive ensemble. 

This sends us forth into the night 
poorly prepared for what follows. 

"Did the Stonehams give us di- 
rections?" I inquire as we buckle 
the seat belts. 

"It was right on the desk," says 
my better half sweetly. 

Once again in the driver's seat 
(a euphemistic expression), I take 
a look at the "map" for the beltway 
exit on the Virginia side. 


Social Unrest In Suburbia 


Charlie Stoneham is no cartog- 
rapher. If he is an old Navy man, 
as he claims, he lost the boxing 
match with the compass. So every- 
thing says take a left or a right. 

After getting off the beltway and 
proceeding through three traffic 
lights on Glebe Road, there, sure 
enough, is the white church where 
we turn right on Whiffletree Drive 
into Rolling Knolls Forest. So far 
so good. 

In Rolling Knolls the subdivider 
did leave the contours and trees 
and planned curvilinear streets 
which rarely cross at one point, 
e.g Dogwood Lane on the right 
does not line up with Dogwood 
Lane on the left, 

At this stage of the game I will 
never seem to learn not to hand the 
"map" to my good woman and ask 
her to be the navigator. 

She turns the map around sev- 
eral times. “The first thing to do is 
find exit 15." 

"Exit 15! We passed that 10 min- 
utes ago!” 

"Didn't you want me to start at 
the beginning?" 

The thought crosses my mind of 
backing up to the beltway to save 
trouble. 

"Well, if we are off the beltway, 
we turn into Whiffletree Road." 

"We're on it now," I reply pa- 
tiently through gritted teeth. 

"All right then. Now drive 0.3 
miles." 

"Then what happens? We're al- 
most there!" 

"Don't rush me. Take a right on 
Laurel Drive." 

At 0.4 miles there is a street com- 
ing in on the left. The street sign is 
somehow shaded by the street light 
(a marvel of engineering). The high 
beam doesn't help. "It's Laurel 
Drive all right," I note, returning to 
the car, "but we are supposed to 
turn right." 0.2 miles further, after 
a similar extra-auto inspection of a 
dark street sign, we find Laurel 
Drive on the right. 

"Now two blocks to Red Oak 
Lane and turn left." Fortunately, 
the Red Oak street sign is readable, 
having been struck and twisted by 


some poor devil trying to read it 
with his high beam while making 
the turn. 

"Now Stoneham's house is num- 
ber 11539." 

"Watch for house numbers." 

"Where are the numbers?" She 
just asked the $64,000 question. 
There are unreadable numbers 
near the doors on some of the 
houses. Two houses have those 
cute little gaslights-on-a-post. With- 
out numbers. 

One civic-minded citizen, prob- 
ably regarded as a show-off by his 
neighbors, has a nice luminous 
street number at the entrance of 
his driveway. It is 11479. 

"An odd number, I mutter. 
"But are the numbers running up or 
down?" 

In desperation I walk up to the 
third next house. The number is 
11485. We're gaining ground. I leap 
back into the car just ahead of a 
large German shepherd. 

"He didn't bark," says my love. 
"Why did you run?" 

"I remembered seeing his picture 
in the post office. Besides he was 
growling." 

"I thought that was you," she 
says too sweetly. We pass a dead- 
end street. I walk up to another 
house to ask if anyone knows 
Charlie Stoneham. A baby-sitter 
peeks out a mail slot. No dice. 

So I walk across the lawn to the 
next house, nearly falling over a 
shrubbery wicket. A man answers 
the doorbell after switching on his 
porch light. When he sees me he 
puts down the gun. “Charlie Stone- 
ham? Why, yes. His is the sixth 
house down on this side. Sorry if I 
scared you. A man's house is his 
castle, you know." 

Charlie's party is in full swing. 
"Bill and Vi," he bellows, “you fol- 
lowed the map with no trouble at 
all!" I sense my wife is not speak- 
ing to me. 

I shove by Charlie to the bar. 

"Oh-oh-. Why the social unrest?” 
I hear him say. 

"Sign and number disease, 
Charlie," says the Mrs. “You could 
do better giving your zip code." O 
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Evergreen Park Shopping Center, Chicago. Sidney Morris & Associates, Architects. 
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Laurel Plaza Shopping Center, North Hollywood, California, 
Burke, Kober, Nicolais & Archuleta, Architects. 


Coming into favor with American architects is the use of 
"Brickplate," a type of ceramic tile with the density of 
natural granite that has been popular with European 
designers for years. Since 1963 it has been available in this 
country and Canada by Gail International Corporation, a 
subsidiary of Wilhelm Gail Ceramics, Giessen, Germany. 


Using the modular 4x8, 5x10, and 6x12 sizes, an almost 
unlimited variety of patterns can be employed using a 
single color or combinations from Gail’s palette of ten 
unglazed colors. 


Because of their low absorption, Gail tiles have dovetail 
ribs on the back which make a mechanical key with the 
setting mortar, hence, they are suitable for pre-cast and 
tilt-up construction as recently employed in the 
Serramonte Shopping Center, Daly City, California; Welton 
Becket & Associates, Architects. 


e with a handcrafted appearance 
yo | 


South Center, Seattle, Washington, 
John Graham & Associates, Architects. 


Although mass produced in one of the most automated 
ceramic facilities in the world, thus modest in price, 
Brickplate has a warm, handcrafted quality achieved 
through its controlled color variation. The same dense body 
is used for both glazed and unglazed finishes. 


For additional information, prices, samples, local 
representative, etc., write Gail International Corp., or see 
our Catalog in Sweet's Architectural, Interior Design, and 
Industrial Files. 


GAIL 
INTERNATIONAL 
CORPORATION 


582market st.,san francisco, calif. 94104 
tel.: 362-2816; cable address: GAILINT 
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Comment & Opinion: “I want to make it known that I 
will not be attending the AIA convention in Chicago. 
Perhaps some will think this peevish, but in fact I will 
not be visiting the city of Mayor Daley and his repressive 
police as long as they are in power," declared the letter 
which came to the AIA JOURNAL in mid-June. “I hope 
that there are other architects who feel this way," con- 
tinued Melvin H. Smith, AIA. "I am ashamed of the 
Institute's 'business as usual' attitude, disregarding the 
violence of last summer and the reports and trials of 
this year." 

By the time the 101st convention of The American 
Institute of Architects was over, it was apparent that a 
goodly number of colleagues did not hold Smith's views. 
For one thing, Chicago drew the largest registration ever: 
4,919, of whom 1,623 were AIA members. It was, to be 
sure, a joint convention with the Royal Architectural 
Institute of Canada, its delegation contributing 201 to 
the grand total. The Canadians, however, were not short 
on enthusiasm and participation. RAIC President Nor- 
man H. McMurrich, FRAIC, succeeded by William G. 
Leithead, FRAIC (top left), shared some of the presiding 
duties with George E. Kassabaum, FAIA, succeeded by 
Rex W. Allen, FAIA (bottom left). 

With all the earlier fuss that surrounded the conven- 
tion site, it was the city itself, to this viewer, at least, 
that made the 101st what it was. Chicago, after all, 
continues to be the showplace of urban architecture — 
New Yorkers may disagree — and the Windy City in 
June 1969 had some new, albeit controversial, wares to 
display: the First National Bank Building, John Hancock 
Center, Lake Point Tower, Chicago Circle Campus, to 
name a few. And there were, of course, the pilgrimages 
to such Frank Lloyd Wright classics as the Robie House 
and Unity Temple. 

Back at the Palmer House, the delegates did not con- 
duct "business as usual," as indicated by the leadoff 
presentation in this issue. Regarding the professional 
program, all of the major addresses except one are pub- 
lished here in slightly abbreviated form. The paper on 
technology by Albert G. H. Dietz will take its appro- 
priate place in the November JOURNAL which will be 
devoted to the future of the profession. 

In the final analysis, however, those architects who 
were fortunate enough to attend the pre- and post- 
convention sessions at the Merchandise Mart probably 
heard some of the most stimulating and provocative 


discussions during the entire week. 
ROBERT E. KOEHLER 
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In Portland, it was Whitney M. 
Young Jr., a national figure; in Chi- 
cago, it was Taylor Culver, an ob- 
scure young man even for all his 
towering physical presence. To- 
gether they form a continuum of 
exhortation. 

But Culver did more than exhort, 
proposing to The American Insti- 
tute of Architects a program which, 
despite a lack of precise descrip- 
tion, became graphically inscribed 
on the Chicago meeting jointly held 
with the Royal Architectural Insti- 
tute of Canada, this because of its 
sheer magnitude of $15 million. 

To Young's appeal at the 1968 
Portland convention, the AIA re- 
sponded with mostly general reso- 
lutions "in the spirit" of his talk, 
and in the course of the year since 
followed up with specific efforts. 
There was much the same gener- 
ality in Chicago — but a great deal 
more commitment, with delegates 
adopting a resolution within the 
framework of the $15 million pro- 
posal of Culver and the Association 
of Student Chapters/AIA, which he 
heads. The resolution reads: 

"Whereas, we realize that in or- 
der for the architectural profession 
to meaningfully assert itself in 
seeking solutions to our environ- 
mental problems, there must be 
individual realizations of responsi- 
bility in the form of economic 
commitments; therefore be it re- 
solved that the AIA Task Force on 
Equal Opportunity (now called the 
Task Force on Social Responsibil- 
ity), supplemented by a voting 
student social-concern team, meet 
as required with the expressed pur- 
pose of establishing programs, ad- 
ministrative structure for operat- 
ing and disbursing funds in line 
with the $15 million goal. 


The host city as seen by John Des- 
mond, FAIA, whose sketches are a 
feature of Louisiana Architect. 


from CHALLENGE 
to COMMITMENT 


It was, many felt, the convention’s most important item of busi- 
ness, and it came from students seeking a $15 million commitment. 
They got the commitment, “in line” with that amount, at least. 
Traced here are the principal events and the discussion — a discus- 
sion which might be said to have really begun with Whitney 
Young’s charge to the profession at the Portland convention — 
leading up to the Chicago delegates’ action. 


“And be it further resolved that, 
at the conclusion of initial struc- 
turing, the joint task force deliver 
its recommendations to the AIA 
board for official endorsement and 
a funding plan; and be it further 
resolved that the task force con- 
sult with and otherwise make every 
effort to utilize the experience of 
groups who have applied their re- 
sources to similar problems.” 

The resolution was the culmina- 
tion of days of intense but often 
good-natured dialogues between 
and within architect and architec- 
tural student groups. Their chron- 
ology follows: 

Sunday, June 22, a discussion be- 
tween AIA and ASC officers: Cul- 
ver, by way of setting the tone, 
announced that “I'm not going to 
sit here and call George (E. Kassa- 
baum, FAIA, Institute president) a 
lot of dirty names and have him 
call me dirty names while you all 
clap.” At another point Culver 
called for an assumption that both 
the students’ “power to disrupt” 
and the convention's "power to 
call ‘the man’” had already been 
invoked, leaving the students and 
their elders with the question: 
Where do we go from here? "Let's 
assume we're already at that 
point," he said. 

Culver talked of the profession's 
taxing itself, perhaps “mobilizing 
monies" that are "not necessarily 
your own” to solve "the problem." 
Asked by an audience member to 
spell out the problem, he declined. 
It is self-evident, he said; he was 
not going to get "hung up" on its 
definition except to note that it 
has spawned 181 riots and contin- 
ued unrest. 

Rex W. Allen, FAIA, the Insti- 
tute's new president, observed that 
AIA members are assessing them- 
selves already to support such 
operations as the Urban Design and 
Development Corporation, as one 


example. "We have not been com- 
pletely remiss in our sense of social 
responsibility," Allen submitted. 

But to Culver, Institute efforts 
too often have been "minimal." 
And audience member Marcus H. 
Caines, AIA, of New York, said: 
"We know we have failed. Look 
around us. Not just in the ghettos. 
But in our cities, black, white and 
mixed. The structure we have built 
isn't working." 

Culver pressed on with his idea 
of a self-tax, his thinking running 
in terms of 10 percent of fee vol- 
ume, a percentage rate that struck 
Frank B. Hunt, AIA, of San Fran- 
cisco, as the answer. Hunt pre- 
sented some mathematics which 
took 10 percent of the architect's 
work week, or four hours, which 
when multiplied by an arbitrarily 
set rate of $5 an hour yielded $20 
a week or $1,000 a year. Then, 
assuming that some 15,000 archi- 
tects would take part in the effort, 
he came up with the figure that was 
to dominate the convention, the 
$15 million. 

Tuesday, June 24, Student Speak- 
out, part of the AIA business ses- 
sion: Culver, before geting on "to 
the proposals about which there 
is so much whispering," presented 
two young Canadians. One, Peter 
Dandyk, said that "the main beef 
I have as a Canadian student is 
that too many students and too 
many educators assume the fact 
that because the educator has 
worked in the profession, he 
knows what architectural educa- 
tion is all about." But Dandyk, who 
is Canadian student coordinator, 
said the fact as he sees it is "that 
they have missed something along 
the way because architecture right 
now is in a lot of trouble." 

Stan Sosin of the University of 
Toronto said that for a long time 
the students have been "operating 
in a vacuum; the problems they 
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are allowed to solve in the univer- 
sity are not that relevant, having 
to do with esthetics or structure. 
They don't seem to have that grass- 
roots involvement to get right to 
the heart of the issue, right in the 
community you are operating in." 

There was dissatisfaction ex- 
pressed from this side of the border 
too. James Kohlaer, an ASC leader 
who was recently graduated in 
architecture, said his education 
"was far from preparing me for 
the profession." He declared that 
the profession “as the prime user” 
of architectural graduates should 
have more to say about how stu- 
dents are trained. 

Then Culver was heard. "When 
we got to the convention we de- 
cided that we as students would 
not make this our amusement in 
any way; that we were here to 
work and do a job," he said. 

He described into-the-night ses- 
sions and told of the previous 
night's "furious floor battles" with 
representatives of the Architects 
Resistance and the Students for a 
Democratic Society. "And out of 
that came what we are going to go 
with now before the convention, 
and we're asking the convention to 
submit to the allocation of a large 
amount of money," he said. 

"That amount of money is $15 
million and we feel, without a 
doubt, that this is not only some- 
thing that can be accomplished but 
it must be accomplished." 

What kind of program would 
the money go toward? Culver 
raised the question himself and an- 
swered it this way: "We have out- 
lined in years past the problems, 
and we have given you programs 
and programs, and we've told you 
what we thought proper. The 
newspapers tell the problems every 
day, and you see the problem in 
your own neighborhood. You rec- 
ognize that a program of any size 
or nature takes some type of 
money. 

"I want to explain how we got 
down to $15 million. We said, 
What's the least amount a man can 
do with if he would really solve 
the problem, the smallest, mini- 
mum amount he could do with? 
He could give 10 percent of either 
his time or his money. Then we 
thought: Would we really want his 
time if we thought he couldn't 
solve the problem?" And so, Culver 
continued amid a burst of laugh- 
ter, “we decided that we would 
keep him home." 

Culver said the students were 
not asking that architects take 10 
percent "out of your pocket — a 
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lot of you claim you don't make 
$20 in a month. We feel the con- 
vention should commit itself in 
some way to obtaining this sum. 
We as students commit much more 
than 10 percent, but we don't ex- 
pect you to do the same thing. We 
understand you have to pay the 
mortgage, and there's the wife and 
kids. We recognize all those types 
of hangups. And they are very real. 
But if in fact you really wanted to 
talk about solving the problem 
you could dedicate 10 percent. 
That's how we look at it." 

The money, Culver continued, 
could be used for any of “hundreds 
of programs that are on the board 
at this time. It does not mean that 
we would take the money and give 
it to some guy for some type of 
commission. It does mean that we 
will in fact use this money in what- 
ever way is necessary or whatever 
way is viable to have the commu- 
nity determine its own needs, goals 
and ways in which it will accom- 
plish these ends... . 

"I want to make this clear. I 
know a lot of minds are clicking 
right now — $15 million! — and I 
would like you to divorce your- 
selves from this because in many 
instances that money may be used 
in ways which you don't think are 
apropos.” 

If, Culver philosophized, “we 
intend to slay evil, we must give 
David the sling, and this is really 
the sling — you understand that." 

Then he asked for questions. Do 
students believe the community is 
the source of knowledge about 
architecture? “We don't think the 
problem is architecture. . . . We 
are speaking to a social change. 
Just to allow you to be patches on 
the sleeve, that's over with us. We 
are redefining the role of the archi- 
tect, and if you must be political, 
that's what it's about." 

A question suggested that maybe 
for the present students ought to 
confine themselves to architecture. 
But, Culver responded, “we don't 
look at it as students. We assume 
that you're going to be part of it. 
I want to make that clear right 
now. We don't think of ‘we’ and 
'they' and all like that. When we 
say we wish to move on a prob- 
lem, we assume that you will be 
with us." 

But couldn't the students be 
more specific about the problem 
and depart from what were called 
vague generalities? No, retorted 
Culver, and if it is necessary to ex- 
plain, “I don't believe you've done 
your homework. And if you expect 
me to get up and tell you the 


problem is such and such, that day 
is over. Just understand — that's 
absolutely over." 

Rome wasn't built by Romans; 
it was built by emperors. If you 
want to change that, went the 
question, are you going to have 
to come up with a new breed of 
Romans? “We have a new genera- 
tion; many of you find it in your 
sons and daughters," Culver began. 
"Im sure it hits home when we 
talk about a new breed. . .. We are 
not looking for any emperors to 
build cities without people deter- 
mining what the city will be. This 
is so hard for people in power and 
emperors to understand. We are 
talking about communities deter- 
mining their own outcome." 

Are we going to get into the 
daily lives of people? take them by 
the hand? What are we architects 
to do in this new concept? 

"It's not a new concept," replied 
the student leader who attends 
Howard University. “What we 
really want you to perform is in 
fact the definition of ‘architect’ 
which we think you have aborted. 
.. . We ask you to adhere to your 
own definition, but when you do 
build these buildings the clients be 
not only the mayors,” 

Architects, Culver added, are 
“hung up on using the pencil” 
while they should be “hung up on 
using their heads. That's what 
we're talking about." 

Is the $15 million to be used in 
defining the problem? as seed 
money for pilot projects? How is 
it to be used? 

"In some instances it will be to 
work on solutions; in some in- 
stances the money will be to sus- 
tain those groups that are working 
toward solutions," Culver said. 

As the session drew to a close 
he noted that students are human 
beings who are many in number. 
Forty-seven percent of the United 
States' population happens to be 
under age 25, he said, adding: 
"We do want to work on some 
problems. We dislike what we've 
been given in this society, but we 
are going to change this thing, and 
in hundreds of schools, white and 
black guys striking together for 
things you didn't go into. You were 
not even talking white and black. 
We are not even talking coalition. 
We are going to make the world 
together and we are going to do 
it... ." Here Culver's final words 
were lost in applause. 

Wednesday, June 25, report to 
business session by the Task Force 
on Equal Opportunities: Task Force 
Chairman David N. Yerkes, FAIA, 


read two resolutions adopted at the 
Portland convention, one calling 
upon the profession to assist mem- 
bers of minority groups in becom- 
ing architects, and the other 
declaring that the “real crisis we 
suffer today is truly not a crisis of 
the cities but rather a crisis in the 
hearts of men" and pledging the 
profession to greater involvement 
in the "vital issues of our day." 

"All the members of the task 
force are agreed that some progress 
has been made during the last 
year," Yerkes said, "but we are all 
also agreed that as far as the status 
of members of minority groups in 
the country as a whole is con- 
cerned, we have barely begun the 
job of really achieving equal op- 
portunity." 

He said the task force found 
that the problem seemed to break 
down into three areas: the partici- 
pation of minority groups in the 
AIA; the involvement of the pro- 
fession in helping to solve the 
social problems of the nation; and 
"the whole field of educational 
opportunity and professional op- 
portunity as it applies to minority 
groups." 

Yerkes told of greater black 
participation in AIA, the appoint- 
ment of black architects to national 
committees and the appointment 
of a black to the Institute's pro- 
fessional staff. 

He said the Institute has urged 
chapters to encourage their mem- 
bers toward greater participation 
in community affairs and has pro- 
vided information to chapters 
about pioneering efforts that are 
being made by various chapters 
throughout the country. 

But the task force's main effort, 
Yerkes said, has been in encourag- 
ing the formation of community 
design centers, which have the 
basic purpose of providing archi- 
tectural and planning services to 
community groups and persons 
who cannot afford to pay for them. 
The task force, with the aid of 
architects experienced in such 
efforts, created a series of guide- 
lines on how to go about setting 
up a community design center. 

The task force also talked to 
representatives of a number of 
government agencies "to see what 
kind of help we might get from the 
government for community design 
centers," Yerkes related, and the 
"most promising of these ap- 
proaches we found was with 
VISTA." The task force made an ud a 
agreement with VISTA which said : ET 
that the Institute would appoint a d t x Jj 
full-time staff member to coordi- Culver in action, above, and scene at AIA officers/students dialogue session. 
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nate work on community design 
centers throughout the country 
and VISTA, as its part of the agree- 
ment, would make available per- 
sonnel who would work with chap- 
ters in helping to set up and run 
community design centers. 

"The great difficulty the chapters 
have had with organizing and op- 
erating community design centers," 
Yerkes explained, "has been a 
lack of continuity because most of 
the participation is by profes- 
sionals and what they need is 
someone in the office keeping track 
of day to day operations. This is 
the kind of person that VISTA 
would provide." 

Culver then appealed for action 
to help predominantly black archi- 
tectural schools which are not 
accredited to come up to accredi- 
tation standards, and for archi- 
tectural firms to give students 
employment. 

Leon Bridges, AIA, a member of 
both the task force and the Com- 
mittee on Scholarships, presented 
a report on behalf of the latter. 

The national disadvantaged mi- 
nority scholarship program was 
funded by $5,000, an amount that 
was later increased by the Board 
of Directors by an additional 
$8,300 he said. In response to 
pleas for donations, another $2,700 
has been received. "But," said 
Bridges, "we are not discouraged 
by the lack of funds. We still have 
some faith." 

"We (the committee) have only 
one option, one alternative to your 
not making a definite commitment, 
and that is that if we walk out 
of this room, if we walk out of 
this convention in Chicago, catch 
our airplanes and go back to our 
solitude and not sign on the dotted 
line definitely committing our- 
selves to helping in what last year's 
meeting in Portland charged the 
scholarship committee to do, that 
alternative is to go to the board 
and decline to administer the fund 
for the minority disadvantaged and 
turn back the magnificent sum of 
$5,000 appropriated but not com- 
mitted, turn it back to the treas- 
urer," Bridges said. But he added: 

"Increased funds are not our 
greatest problem; increased effort 
is, and an even greater need is 
your positive effort to carry out 
those great concepts that dictated 
your generosity to begin with. If 
you care at all, then you must care 
enough to succeed." 

Robert J. Nash, AIA, another 
task force member, reviewed black 
membership and participation in 
the AIA, but said the Institute is 
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still “a white organization doing a 
white thing — and that won't work 
any longer." 

One thing which needs doing, he 
said, is the furnishing of support 
to the six black schools that are 
not accredited, but he ventured 
that Howard University, one school 
which is accredited and which 
turns out the greatest number of 
black professionals, "needs a lot 
of support also." 

Afternoon of Wednesday, June 
25, Equal Opportunities work- 
shop: Even as the $15 million pro- 
posal was being discussed at this 
workshop it was undergoing some 
alterations as AIA leaders and 
Culver and other student repre- 
sentatives carried on continuing 
discussions in an effort to hammer 
out what would be acceptable to 
the broadest number of people. 

But what unfolded at the work- 
shop cast the proposal in an "not 
unreasonable" light, especially 
with the understanding that the 
students and practitioners would 
split control of the fund down the 
middle. Two students opposed the 
idea, however, asserting that what 
was needed was ‘100 percent com- 
munity control.” The communities 
could then direct the architectural 
profession to perform the projects 
they wanted, the students said. 

Also on the afternoon of 
Wednesday, June 25, the What It 
Is and What It Should Be work- 
shop: Professionals, including Pres- 
ident Allen, contended that the $15 
million in the students’ proposal 
was secondary to the commitment 
on both individual and group levels 
to take a major role in solving the 
urban crisis. 

But Culver and the students 
argued that the $15 million was 
vital to the funding of existing and 
planned programs. 

Questions of where the money 
would come from and how it would 
be used continually broke into the 
dialogue. Another misgiving that 
pervaded the discussion was 
whether the $15 million was enough 
to begin curing the nation's envi- 
ronmental ills. 

G. E. Kidder-Smith, FAIA, pro- 
posed that ghetto storefront serv- 
ice centers be set up in coopera- 
tion with other professions to 
involve community members in the 
planning and development of their 
neighborhoods. It was unwise, 
Kidder-Smith submitted, to spend 
too much time discussing finite 
sums of money for such projects; 
becoming involved and involving 
others in  bettering conditions 
should be the concern, he said. 
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Sidney Katz, FAIA, supported 
this suggestion and said that al- 
though national commitment was 
necessary, local AIA chapters must 
be made responsible for raising 
money and implementing programs 
in their own areas. To Katz, the 
student resolution was the most 
important item up before the 
convention. 

Several other audience members 
said that nothing can be done at 
the national AIA level to combat 
social problems. In fact, they ar- 
gued in favor of personal contri- 
bution as the only meaningful com- 
mitment. But the students main- 
tained that the AIA must dedicate 
itself as a body if it is to convince 
them that it is seriously trying to 
solve existing problems. 

The students were cautioned 
against using scare tactics, an ad- 
monition that brought a quick reply 
from Culver. The tactics he and his 
group were using were so mild, 
Culver said, that they constituted 
an embarrassment to other student 
movements. 

There was a threat, however, 
from a member of the audience — 
and a member of the AIA for some 
25 years — who said that if the 
convention did not adopt the stu- 
dent resolution he would publicly 
burn his membership card in the 
lobby of the Palmer House. 

Thursday, June 26, the final busi- 
ness session: Delegates adopted 
the $15 million resolution. They 
also adopted resolutions to include 
in the proposed Ethical Standards 
the principle that members of the 
AIA not accept commissions which 
tend to support or strengthen pub- 
lic or private policies of racial dis- 
crimination; to inject greater social 
involvement in a number of Insti- 
tute activities; to recognize the 
need of architectural school cur- 
ricula to reflect the profession's 
growing interest in social involve- 
ment; to have each AIA chapter 
create a committee on equal op- 
portunity and to reaffirm the AIA's 
dedication to the elimination of 
discrimination and poverty; to sup- 
port the funding of federal housing 
programs and to continually press 
for the highest standards of living 
environment for all people; and to 
have the national AIA recommend 
to each of its 163 chapters the cre- 
ation of storefront service centers 
in disadvantaged neighborhoods. 

NEIL GALLAGHER 


AIA/RAIC Presidents' Reception at 
the Field Museum, the first official 
event of the social calendar of a 
jam-packed week. 


The keynote address by the Assistant to the President for Urban Affairs 


BY DANIEL P. MOYNIHAN 


Ours is a society that stands accused; or rather, 
has become self-accusatory. If one recalls only 
a few years ago, at the outset of this decade, 
how singularly self-congratulatory we were, the 
transformation is indeed striking. 

An astonishingly radical critique of the so- 
ciety has acquired immense authority among 
the elite youth of the nation, and this world 
view — for it is nothing less — is rapidly dif- 
fusing. In particular, one notes a backward dif- 
fusion from this new generation to its parents. 
This explains the curious topography of radical 
criticism of this time: It is to be found not only 
among those assaulting the establishment but is 
singularly well entrenched within the establish- 
ment itself. 

There are, of course, large groups that are not 
at all affected, indeed rather otherwise. The dis- 
turbances that accompanied the 1968 Demo- 
cratic Convention brought forth from what is 
loosely termed the Eastern Establishment a nigh 
universal exclamation that "Those are our chil- 
dren!" and a not inconsiderable outpouring of 
class solidarity with same. It remained for Pete 
Hamill to remark that you'd think no cop ever 
had a mother, but that is sort of beside the 
point. Self-condemnation by nominally success- 
ful and virtuous persons is as much a quality of 
the moment as is accusation by the young and 
untried. 

From the time of the Moscow trials this has 
been a recurrent theme of 20th century experi- 
ence. Most recently, for example, one of China's 
foremost mathematicians and computer experts, 
director of the Institute of Mathematics of the 
Chinese Academy of Science, confessed that his 
40 years of academic work had been profoundly 
in error, reflecting the personal aggrandizement 
of the self-certifying cadres of the privileged. 
"In the ranks of intellectuals," the scholar de- 
clared, "I became a living example of 'achieve- 
ment of fame and academic standing' and 'a 
self-made man,’ a living instrument who has 
been deeply poisoned by revisionism, in turn 
poisoning others just as deeply." 

Now, if the computer experts are driven to re- 
cant their passion for notoriety, for the achieve- 
ment of individual fame and the erection of 
personal monuments, there is surely little hope 
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that architects will remain unscathed. Of all the 
professions, architecture stands today as the 
one most vulnerable to the criticism that its cur- 
riculum is irrelevant, its standards hypocritical 
and its achievements deplorable. No one could 
finally say that such criticism is justified, but 
the profession is vulnerable to it, not the least 
because it half shares this view, or so it would 
seem to an observer. 

This is nothing special; to the contrary, it is a 
quite common state of mind and spirit among 
men who have hoped much for their society 
and themselves in the years since the triumph 
of the second World War raised the possibility 
of an aroused society, truly engaged with the 
issues of the time and formidable both in its 
anger and its compassion. Enough time has gone 
by now, and something so much less than that 
has come to pass, that we are all required to 
change our expectations, if not indeed to ques- 
tion our capacities. We have aged — with re- 
spect to morale and confidence as much as with 
regard to the slipping away of time. It is not 
then to be wondered that resistance to chal- 
lenge is less spirited than it might be. 

For individuals as for epochs, the process of 
aging is normally a quiet and gradual affair, but 
the realization of youth having passed comes 
often as not with a suddenness, even a shock. 
Most of us mark that moment well, and often 
thereafter in idle passages find ourselves touch- 
ing the wound it left. My moment, and that of 
many like me, came with the death of John F. 
Kennedy, and, along with the others, I know it. 
About the third day of that long, terrible time, 
Mary McGrory said to me, "We'll never laugh 
again." And I answered, “Heavens, Mary, we'll 
laugh again. It's just that we'll never be young 
again." And I really knew that. 

I would like to argue that something of this 
kind is happening to the nation generally. For 
all the extraordinary prominence of young per- 
sons in the politics and passions of the moment, 
a certain kind of youthfulness has passed from 
us. Whether it be SDS delegates hurling the 
dread charge of "counter-revolutionary" at one 
another, or high school students stupefying 
themselves with chemicals, or well bred college 
girls flinging obscenities at police officers, we 
all seem older than we had supposed. 

We have become so in a time frame surpris- 


ingly human. What has been called, and prop- 
erly, the American epoch began — what? — say 
30 years ago when it developed that Europe had 
lost control over events and would descend 
into destruction, impotence and ruin. There- 
after, America would dominate and, for a time, 
command events, And this was so whether we 
would have it such or not. The fact of American 
might resided in its weapons and its wealth: 
matters to some degree under our control, the 
results more or less of deliberate decision. 

But in a far more fundamental way, our power 
was ideological We were what the world 
wanted to be like, and never more so than 
when denouncing the cultural imperialism that 
jammed the shops and bazaars of the world 
with American products, filled the air with 
American music, packed the theaters for Ameri- 


It is America, not the 

world that has changed. Of 
a sudden the American epoch 
is no longer young 


can films, the libraries with American books 
and, increasingly and not least importantly, the 
cities with American buildings, surrounded, to 
be sure, with American automobiles. 

This is not over. To the contrary, I would 
think it has only begun in terms of how much 
further it is likely to go and how much longer it 
is likely to go on. It is America, not the world, 
that has changed. Of a sudden the American 
epoch is no longer young. The ease and assur- 
ance of youth is gone: the certainty that there 
will always be another girl, a new opportunity, 
plenty of energy, plenty of time and, most of 
all, the careless — even at times cruel — confi- 
dence that it will all work out. 

Well, of course, it hasn't. Life has caught up 
with us, as it will with all men and all peoples. 
We collide with the realization that things do 
not always work out, that time is short, energies 
limited and overextended, options so much more 
restricted than we had supposed. We have en- 
tered a time of trouble and are young no more. 

What hurts so, what is resisted, is the idea 
that it has come too soon, that our time has been 
cut short, that our revels, too, are ended. But 
only that argues more convincingly the case that 
indeed a period has come to a close. There is no 
pleasure to be had in reciting the specifics, and 
no need either as they are all too manifest. 

The idea of a society confidently directed to 
ever higher levels of social justice and equality 
has been shaken by the obstinacy of things. The 


civil rights revolution, once the very embodi- 
ment of our dignity and pride, has somehow 
faltered, weakened by internal dissension and 
external opposition. Worst of all, the great ideal 
of internationalism, the splendid succession of 
noble deeds and magnanimous gestures that 
marked American foreign policy has been griev- 
ously depleted — not by theory but by events. 

What is to be done, as another man asked in 
a not too different time at the beginning of this 
century? The failure of nerve among many ele- 
ments in American society is already evident 
enough: a retreat into privatism or, worse, a 
surrender to nihilism, a turning to the politics 
of the impossible. And it is not good enough. 
The end of youth is not the end of life, much 
less the end of the world. It is, or ought to mark, 
the onset of a period of less fun but far more 
satisfaction and much greater consequence. 

Poets do their best work young, philosophers 
late. Nations, I would argue, do it in the middle 
years, and these are now upon us in America, 
and it should be with a sense of expectation 
rather than dread that we greet them. I will 
argue further that, properly used, this should 
be a time of great expectation. Some years ago 
the French Dominican, Father Bruckberger, de- 
clared, "Either America is the hope of the world 
or it is nothing." I believe that still to be so, and 
further that hope is better grounded today than 
ever before for the very reason that we are 
being forced to see what threatens us; and, 
being so, forces are vastly more likely to pre- 
serve those qualities and strengths which are 
indeed the hope of mankind. 

Thus the thing we see more clearly now is 
that the great strength of the American nation 
lies not in its national wealth, nor its physical 


Our students today are not 
raising hell because they are 
mindless but precisely 
because they are thoughtful 


isolation, nor its work in government. Our 
strength lies in our capacity to govern ourselves. 
Of all the 126 members of the United Nations, 
there are not more than eight or nine which both 
existed in 1914 and have not had their form of 
government changed by force since that time. 
We are one of that very fortunate few. 

And more than luck is involved. In nation 
after nation that has been rent by insurrection, 
subverted by conspiracy or defeated by enemies, 
it is not luck that has run out but judgment, and 
the capacity to live with one another, the ability 
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of the people to pick wise rulers and of those 
picked to rule wisely. 

Clearly, it is the task of those concerned with 
the health of American society to retain the 
large and still preponderant trust that remains 
and to regain that which has been lost. It will 
not be easy, if only for the reason that the very 
success of American society so far is producing 
an even larger proportion of persons who are 
trained to be skeptical, inquiring and demand- 
ing of a great deal of information before they 
give their assent to any individual or policy. 

It is because we have always had such per- 
sons in sufficient numbers that we have gov- 
erned ourselves successfully in the past, and 
they are not less the occasion for confidence on 
that score in the future. Our students today are 
not raising hell because they are mindless but 
precisely because they are thoughtful — which 
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is a different thing from being wise but surely a 
precondition of wisdom. All in all, it is a good 
state of affairs for a society that can respond to 
it. The question is what that response is to be 
and how it is to be mounted. 

The presumption that this response must con- 
sist primarily of policies and programs in the 
traditional areas of politics is sound enough and 
in any event inevitable. But it is also inadequate 
and, left at that, will very likely fail. With no 
very great evidence, to be sure, but with much 
conviction, I will argue that the American policy 
— the experience as well as the sense of com- 
munity and shared convictions — has been im- 
paired, has atrophied in our time because of the 
retreat from architecture and public buildings 
as a conscious element of public policy and a 
purposeful instrument for the expression of 
public purposes. 

The concept of private affluence and public 
squalor in the United States is a familiar one, 
and correct as far as it goes, But save for a rare 
person such as John Kenneth Galbraith, it rarely 
extends to the notion that public squalor in- 
cludes the penury and squalor of public build- 
ing and city planning. Indeed, the very persons 
who will be the first to demand their increased 
expenditures for one or another form of social 
welfare will be the last to concede that the com- 
mon good requires an uncommon standard of 
taste and expenditure for the physical appoint- 
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ments of government and of the public places 
of the city. Even those most vocal in support of 
government support for the arts will resist, even 
reject, the manifest fact that architecture and 
urban planning are the two arts which govern- 
ment by definition must be involved with, for 
better or worse. 

This is not a matter of oversight but of con- 
viction, and it has never been more manifest 
than in recent months when, in response to what 
is generally known as the urban crisis, some of 
the best and most generous minds in public life 
appear to have concluded that the first "luxury" 
to be sacrificed is that of elegance and — yes, 
face the word! — display in communal develop- 
ment and urban design. 

Somehow, somewhere, in the course of the 
development of democratic or demogogic tradi- 
tion in this nation, the idea arose that concern 
with the physical beauty of the public buildings 
and spaces of the city and nation was the mark 
of—what?—crypto deviationist antipeople mon- 
umentalism, and in any event an augury of de- 
feat at the polls. The result has been a steady 
deterioration in the quality of public buildings 
and spaces, and with it a decline in the symbols 
of public unity and common purpose with which 
the citizen can identify, of which he can be 
proud and by which he can know what he shares 
with his fellow citizens. 

In our time the fear of taxpayer resentment 
of the costs of excellence in public buildings has 
been compounded with an almost ideological 
alarm at the implications of modern design. 
When President Kennedy took office in Wash- 
ington, for example, it had been very near to 
half a century since the federal government had 
constructed in the nation's capital a building 
that was contemporary to its time, and the 
House of Representatives was soon to begin the 
Rayburn Building, perhaps the most alarming 
and unavoidable sign of the declining vitality of 
American government that we have yet wit- 
nessed. And this is the point: Good or bad archi- 
tecture is not an option. It is as fundamental a 
sign of the competence of government as will be 
found. Men who build bad buildings are bad 
governors. A people that persists in electing 
such men is opting for bad government. 

I believe this is beginning to be seen. It is a 
matter of significance that mayors such as Rich- 
ard J. Daley, John Lindsay and John Collins, gov- 
ernors such as Nelson Rockefeller, Presidents 
Kennedy and Johnson, and now Mr. Nixon, have 
been actively concerned with the quality of the 
public buildings by which — like it or not — 
posterity is likely to recall their administrations. 

This concern has begun to show results. We 
are not really that distant from the time that it 


fell to me as a young member of the New Fron- 
tier to draw up the "Guiding Principles for Fed- 
eral Architecture," which President Kennedy 
proclaimed on June 1, 1962. This was the first 
time a national policy has been stated (although 
why a country whose third President was 
Thomas Jefferson should ever come to the point 
of needing one is surely a puzzlement!), and it 
does seem to have had an effect. So much so 
that Architectural Record recently referred to 
its “now-famous words." It may be useful to 
recall them. Three points of policy were stated: 
1. The policy shall be to provide requisite and 
adequate facilities in an architectural style and 
form which is distinguished and which will re- 
flect the dignity, enterprise, vigor and stability 
of the American National Government. Major 
emphasis should be placed on the choice of 
designs that embody the finest contemporary 
American architectural thought. 

2. The development of an official style must be 
avoided. Design must flow from the architec- 
tural profession to the government, and not vice 
versa. 

3. The choice and development of the building 
site must be considered the first step of the 
design process. 

It is the common opinion that those guiding 
principles have had consequences, both in 
Washington and elsewhere, and we may hope 
for the continued exercise of such influence 
under the vigorous and enlightened leadership 
of the new administrator of the General Ser- 
vices Administration, Robert Kunzig. 

We can look, moreover, to involved and active 
Presidential leadership. Architectural Record re- 
cently let go with “three cheers" for President 
Nixon’s statement on the development of Penn- 
sylvania Avenue. The President's words are per- 


Architectural policy was at 
best a marginal interest of the 
Kennedy Administration 


haps particularly to be cited in this connection: 

"Carved out of swampland at our country's 
birth, the nation's Capital City now sets a new 
test of national purpose. This was a city that 
men dared to plan — and build by plan — laying 
out avenues and monuments and housing in ac- 
cordance with a common rational scheme. Now 
we are challenged once again to shape our en- 
vironment; to renew our city by rational fore- 
sight and planning . . ." 

And he added: “This noble aim — this plan- 
ning of a Capital City — encompasses a drive 
which must apply to areas of rebuilding beyond 


a single avenue. It infuses our knowledge of 
human want with a new urgency. It tests our 
vision of man and the future of cities." 

But let us not wax too eloquent. Architectural 
policy was at best a marginal interest of the 
Kennedy Administration and even less that of 
its successor. The redevelopment of Pennsyl- 
vania Avenue has been faithfully supported by 
The American Institute of Architects, but neither 
of the two previous administrations was ever 
willing to expend 5 cents' worth of political 
popularity to advance it. (Kennedy might have. 
Almost his last instruction before leaving for 
Texas was that arrangements should be made 
for him to show the Pennsylvania Avenue model 
to the Congressional leaders immediately upon 
his return. Walton, Horsky and I were at lunch 
making just such arrangements when the White 


Whether the market 
rises or falls, you still get 
your commissions 


House switchboard got through to say, as it 
turned out, that he would not return.) 

The present administration would be the first 
to insist that it is by performance rather than 
words that we must be judged. But it is the fact 
that this issue has been moved ever so slightly 
up the national agenda; and were it more fully 
understood, I hold it would move even higher. 

This is a matter for the architectural profes- 
sion with which to concern itself, and it brings 
me back to the subject of the integrity of the 
present social order with which I began these 
remarks. If the architectural/design profession 
is under great and growing attack from within, 
may I say as an outsider that I feel you deserve 
to be. I have been in the business of trying to 
improve the level of public design on and off for 
20 years now, and the one thing I have been re- 
peatedly struck by is the effective indifference 
— save for rare men such as Nathanial Owings, 
Philip Johnson or Archibald Rogers — of archi- 
tects generally to the success or failure of those 
of us who as political executives have sought to 
further the presumed higher aspirations of their 
profession. The plain fact is that architects are, 
with respect to the quality of public building, 
much in the position of stock brokers. Whether 
the market rises or falls, you still get your com- 
missions. And the present American city is the 
result. 

This result is something to be ashamed of — 
and you know it. All I would plead is that in the 
rush to make psychological amends — a parox- 
ysmic convulsion which will become increas- 
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ingly common throughout the professions — you 
hold on to the conviction that the only purpose 
of changing ideals or standards is to change out- 
comes. The risk of self-induced paralysis is far 
greater than is supposed, not least by those who 
now advocate changes in the style and processes 
of urban planning. 

Similarly, the risk of a withdrawal from poli- 
tics is far greater than would be presumed, and 
just at that moment when the political system is 
showing some capacity to respond to the de- 
mand for better urban design; indeed, at just 
the moment when the political system itself is 
generating that demand. 

This subject is still far too little insisted upon 
by those who realize its import. If we are to 
save our cities and restore to American public 
life the sense of shared experience, trust and 
common purpose that seems to be draining out of 
it, the quality of public design has got to be 
made a public issue because it is a political fact. 
The retreat from magnificence, to use a phrase 
of Evelyn Waugh's, has gone on long enough: 
too long. An era of great public works is as 
much needed in America as any other single 
element in our public life. 

Magnificence does not mean monumentality. 
That seems to be a point to be stressed. I have 
heard Saul Steinberg quoted as saying that the 
government buildings of Washington seem de- 
signed to make private citizens realize how un- 
important they are, and there is much to what 
he says. But that seems to me simply to define 
the special requirements of this age of enormity: 
to create a public architecture of intimacy, one 
that brings people together in an experience of 
confidence and trust. 

The City Beautiful is as valid a concept today 
as it was when George Washington and Thomas 
Jefferson established it as an American principle 
almost two centuries ago. It is not a concept to 
be traded in for anyone's notion of private or 
social welfare. It is not an efflorescence of elite 
estheticism; it is the bone and muscle of democ- 
racy, and I repeat that it is time those who see 
this begin insisting on it. 

At a time when there is so much that is brutal, 
we risk nothing less than our humanity if we 
fail to do so. The task of this less than all- 
powerful nation is to show to the world and to 
ourselves that, sensing our limitations, we know 
also our strengths and that we will husband and 
develop those strengths. The surest sign of 
whether we have done this will reside in the 
buildings and public places which we shall build 
in our time and for which we will be remembered 
or forgotten. LJ 
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The host chapters of the scheduled 
convention cities — Boston in 1970, then 
Detroit, Houston, San Francisco, 
Atlanta, Cincinnati, Philadelphia 

— will be hard put to match Chicago. 
A two-part spectacular, 

the Host Chapter Party, began in the 
Auditorium Theatre and ended 

at the soon-to-be-demolished Grand 
Gentral Station; hundreds of 

guests got from one place to the 
other parading behind 

the 50-piece Highlanders Pipes and 


A Gala 
to End All 


Drum Corps in from Canada 

and, with their police escort, 
looking very much like an orderly 
protest march. In the restored 
Adler & Sullivan theater, 

reliving the 1889 grand opening, 
they heard diva Mary Costa and 
the Chicago Symphony Orchestra 
conducted by Henry Mazer. In 
Beman's Romanesque terminal, they 
patronized a score of bars 

and buffets and danced to three 
bands into the wee hours of morn. 
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An address by the professor of politics and public affairs, Princeton University 


BY MARVER H. BERNSTEIN 


One of the earmarks of a profession is its ac- 
knowledged obligation to formulate, inculcate 
and enforce standards of professional conduct 
for the guidance of its members and to educate 
them to comply with such standards. 

One of the most difficult tasks of the archi- 
tectural profession is to keep its standards of 
ethical conduct responsive to changes in society 
and in the construction industry, of which archi- 
tecture is the leading component. The contem- 
porary history of every profession, including 
architecture, demonstrates clearly the tendency 
to permit ethical standards to suffer from insti- 
tutional neglect and therefore to lag far behind 
the need for revision and updating. 


Perspective on Professional Ethics 


Government — Contemporary and current 
concern with ethical problems in federal em- 
ployment cannot be regarded as evidence of 
depravity and declining morality in the execu- 
tive branch of the government. Indeed, stand- 
ards of behavior have probably never been 
higher, and they are far, far removed from the 
depth of corruption reached at earlier periods of 
our history. While conclusive evidence is not 
available, it is likely that ethical standards in 
government today are higher than those prevail- 
ing in the business community. 

In thinking about the impact of social and 
economic change on the practice of architecture, 
it may be useful to keep in mind some of the 
aspects of the governmental environment that 
deeply affect problems of ethical conduct in 
government employment. At the risk of over- 
simplification, some of these factors can be 
noted: 

1. The neat separation of government and pri- 
vate life has ceased to exist. 

2. Qualitatively and quantitatively, the role of 
government in economic life has become per- 
suasive and ubiquitous. 

3. Many conflicting interests are deliberately 
built in the pattern of federal government. 

4. In the American system, power is shared 


ED. NOTE: Dr. Bernstein, at the time of the lecture, was dean of 
Princeton's Woodrow Wilson School of Public and International 
Affairs, with which he is still associated. 
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among rival units of government motivated by 
different interests. 

5. In the American political system, members of 
Congress are expected to intercede on behalf 
of their constituents with federal agencies, and 
there is no sign that the role of the legislator as 
broker in this regard is declining. 

6. In government as well as industry, the move- 
ment toward a security society has been a pow- 
erful one: Group insurance, pensions, and other 
fringe benefits have been commonplace. 

7. The pace of technological change, especially 
siace 1950, has brought a vivid awareness of 
the high degree of national dependence on a 
relative handful of scientists and engineers. 

This brief review of major changes in the set- 
ting of government employment today, with a 
change of word here and there, can be applied 
rather directly to changes in the social setting 
of architectural practice. 

Business — Several years ago, wide public 
disclosure that a top executive of a major motor 
manufacturing company was also an executive 
of a firm producing paint that sold its product 
to the automobile maker triggered a concern for 
ethical practices in private business. Today, al- 
most every major and several smaller companies 
— manufacturing, service and financial — have 
promulgated regulations governing outside eco- 
nomic and financial activities and interests of 
their employees and officers. 

Legal Profession — Within the past several 
weeks, the American Bar Association has com- 
pleted the draft of a new statement of ethical 
standards for lawyers, which was to be pre- 
sented to the House of Delegates in August. 
This new Code of Professional Responsibility, 
if adopted, will be a major revision of canons of 
ethics adopted in 1908, based largely on the 
Code of Ethics adopted by the Alabama State 
Bar Association in 1887, which in turn had been 
borrowed from lectures published in 1854. 

The new code is framed around nine canons, 
each of which is an axiomatic statement of the 
obligations of lawyers to the public, the legal 
system and the profession. Each canon is fol- 
lowed by "ethical considerations" that consti- 
tute a body of principles and “disciplinary rules" 
specifying prohibited conduct. In the drafting 
of the guidelines accompanying its proposed re- 


vision of ethical standards, the AIA Task Force 
on Professional Standards found many provi- 
sions of the ABA code very helpful. 

Other Professions — Likewise, other societies 
have attempted to bring their ethical standards 
up to date by dealing with new problem areas 
of professional practice. Perhaps the first were 
those which, like the legal profession, main- 
tained relationships with clients or subjects. The 
psychologists, for example, have devoted con- 
siderable attention to these matters, especially 
problems of protecting the privacy of clients. 
The American Psychological Association has 
formulated a code of ethical practice supple- 
mented by detailed guidelines and a casebook 
of problems involving ethical considerations. 


Characteristic Problems of Professions 


The first problem is the tendency of the pro- 
fession to turn inwardly and to give major at- 
tention to the privacy of relations between the 
professional and his client. It is not that these 
concerns are unimportant or trivial — on the 
contrary. Rather, such concern is not often 
matched by an interest in the attitude of re- 
sponsible or informed public opinion and the 
responsiveness of the profession to public needs. 

Most professions tend to be conservative, 
not to say hidebound, in their close adherence 
to established values and practices. In this con- 
nection, it is refreshing to see in the already 
mentioned ABA's new code the references to 
“employment” instead of “engagement” or some 
similar term in describing the relations between 
lawyer and client. For the lawyers who drafted 
the new code, “employment” is not an unpro- 
fessional term. At the other end of the spectrum, 
however, stands the American Medical Associa- 
tion which refuses to state its acceptance of any 
major advance in the availability and delivery 
of medical services until its adoption has proved 
to increase the income of practicing physicians. 

The second problem is the tendency of every 
profession to concentrate on establishing a sys- 
tem of security designed to protect the individ- 
ual practitioner. The security system typically 
features such devices as limiting entry into the 
profession, limiting competition among its mem- 
bers and holding standards high. While some of 
these tactics are wholly justified in their own 
right, the fact remains that such a system stacks 
the cards in favor of the well-established 
professional. 

The third problem is the tendency for a de- 
pression consciousness to persist in the profes- 
sion in a climate of abundance. One of the mani- 
festations of this outlook is the maintenance of 
low salaries for younger practitioners despite 
the fact that the demand for architects has out- 


stripped the available supply and even the sup- 
ply anticipated in the next decade or two. 

And fourth, there is the tendency, already 
noted, toward a widening gap between the ob- 
jective conditions of professional practice and 
existing professional standards. Many times in 
the discussions of the Institute's task force ex- 
amples were outlined, often colorfully, of the 
failure of the existing Standards of Professional 
Practice to deal with current aspects of profes- 
sional conduct, not to speak of those emerging 
on the horizon. Instances of such matters can 
be found in the present prohibition of contract- 
ing, in the inadequate treatment of issues of 
conflicting interests, in the use of agents to so- 
licit projects, in political contributions, in prac- 
tices involving contingency fees, turnkey opera- 
tions, package dealers and architect-engineer 
combinations. 


Objectives for Revised Standards 


As an appreciative layman and consumer in 
the field of architecture and a close observer of 
professional practice and standards of ethical 
conduct, I believe that the AIA, like some other 
leading professional groups, should confront 
realistically the challenge to keep its standards 
responsive to changes in society and in the con- 
struction industry. Let me suggest several ob- 
jectives that the Institute might well strive to 
achieve in meeting the challenge of revising its 
ethical standards. 

First, the AIA should look to the character 
that the profession is likely to assume in the 
1970s and its mission to shape the physical en- 
vironment to meet the needs of society in the 
years immediately ahead. You all know far better 
than I from direct experience how much and 
how rapidly architectural practice has changed 
and is changing. Design and construction are in- 
creasingly organized to deal with a building proj- 
ect from feasibility stage to completed structure, 
and the role of design is becoming inseparable 
from the construction process. Conventional 
distinctions between designing, contracting and 
construction need to be re-examined. Manage- 
ment assumes a more critical function in design 
activities. 

As traditional architectural practices have al- 
tered in the contemporary industrialized setting, 
conflicts of interests — real and potential —have 
increased. Architects practice more and more 
in a public context and have interrelated pri- 
vate, professional and community interests. The 
overriding necessity to establish, maintain and 
protect the integrity of the profession of archi- 
tecture may depend more on the regulation of 
conflicting interests than on any single factor 
or issue. These problems are not easy to resolve 
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because they involve sensitive dilemmas that 
are not easily settled by reference to axioms of 
ethical conduct. Open disclosure may be the 
only practicable approach to the treatment of 
the problem of conflicting interests. 

Because the demand for architects exceeds 
the supply, ethical standards should focus not 
so much on security devices for those who have 
achieved senior standing in the profession but 
rather on the quality of performance in the pub- 
lic interest. Protection of the public interest 
should be placed above all other gain; and an 
architect's sensitivity to human needs must be 
emphasized. The new standards must make 
sense in the light of the rapidity and intensity of 
change in technology, in organization and man- 
agement, and in the economics and politics of 
professional practice. 

Second, there should be clear recognition of 
the contribution of students, young architects 
and other professionals and craftsmen to the 
design and construction of the physical environ- 
ment. The revised standards should be made 
relevant to the perspectives of these segments 
by stressing the broad mission of the profession 
and the construction industry, the need for so- 
cial awareness and the influence of societal 
forces in shaping the character of the profession. 

Third, it has become more difficult for the 
public to learn about the responsibilities of 
the architect as the growth of conglomerates, 
design-build firms and other large group prac- 


even anonymous creatures, Architects should 
identify with their projects. The standards 
should not prevent that identification, nor 
should they interfere with the profession's edu- 
cational function: to inform the public about 
the duties and responsibilities of architects. 

Fourth, the present standards contain many 
references — often detailed ones — to business 
practices that do not involve significant ethical 
considerations, The revised standards would 
gain in force if they excluded references to such 
practices, Because the line between business 
practices having important ethical implications 
and those lacking such implications may be 
hazardous to draw, the revised standards can 
be supplemented by guidelines that deal with 
specific practices in more detailed ways. 

And fifth, gratuitous and platitudinous state- 
ments ought to be avoided. Members of the In- 
stitute need not be told that they should be com- 
petent, honest, wise, prudent and reasonable. 
Such advice is rarely accepted by those who 
most need it. Instead, precepts that can be di- 
rectly applied to actual operations and are en- 
forceable should be preferred. 

If the AIA embraces these or similar goals to 
guide the revision of its Standards of Profes- 
sional Practice, it will be fulfilling one of the 
highest obligations of professionalism. Its suc- 
cess in this enterprise is likely to indicate 
whether it can also be effective in redefining the 
role of the architect in the design and construc- 


tices turn individual architects into faceless and tion of man's environment. LJ 


PREAMBLE TO THE PROPOSED ETHICAL STANDARDS 


The concern and purpose of the profession of architecture are 
the creation of a physical environment of use, order and beauty 
through the resource of design, economics, technology and man- 
agement. The physical environment includes a spectrum of ele- 
ments serving man, from the artifact and the building to the 
community and the region. That they serve man well requires of 


the architect a sensitivity to human needs and an imaginative 
response to social and political evolution, to economic and organi- 
zational change, and to technical development of materials and 
construction methods. 

In order that these obligations effectively govern the action of 
its members, The American Institute of Architects has promulgated 
the following ethical standards [see discussion across pagel. 
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Proposed ethical code is to be ‘thoroughly discussed’ and taken up again in Boston 


The Task Force on the Standards 
of Professional Practice submitted 
its Proposed Ethical Standards to 
the Chicago convention for the 
purpose of discussion — and dele- 
gates voted to continue the discus- 
sion. The sense of the motion they 
approved was that action on ac- 
ceptance of the proposed code be 
deferred until next year's conven- 
tion in Boston, and that the new 
standards, in the meantime, be 
"thoroughly discussed." 

The delegates, harboring a num- 
ber of reservations over the prof- 
fered standards, in general ap- 
peared to feel the changes demand 
considerable study before any step 
to enact them is taken. 

Former Institute president Rob- 
ert L. Durham, FAIA, praised task 
force members “for the very 
thoughtful way in which they stud- 
ied the subject" but moved that 
the changes be "thoroughly dis- 
cussed" at the chapter level and 
in grassroots sessions and then 
"be brought to the Boston conven- 
tion." The motion was applauded 
and adopted. 

Discussion continued even after 
this action, however. The matter 
of having two sets of standards 
was raised. But Robert F. Hastings, 
FAIA, newly elected first vice 
president, saw no problem here: 
“This coming year we have a set 
of standards (the existing stand- 
ards) that we live by until another 
set is enacted," he said. 

To J. W. Goodrich, AIA, of Bur- 
lington, Vermont, the most critical 
question pertained to the archi- 
tect's role in construction. "I would 
like someone on the task force to 
answer for me: How does the pres- 
ent code versus the new code un- 
der consideration affect the cor- 
poration now in existence whose 
executive officer is a registered ar- 
chitect and a member of the AIA 
and whose charter includes, among 
other items, the practice of archi- 
tecture and general construction?" 

Jack D. Train, FAIA, task force 
chairman, said that under the pres- 
ent standards, charges can be 
brought to expel the executive of- 
ficer or force his resignation, then 
cited two standards under the pro- 
posed code: 

Standard No. 1, which says "an 
architect shall serve and promote 


the public interest, placing it above 
all other gain, and act in a manner 
that brings honor and dignity to the 
profession of architecture and the 
construction industry." A guide- 
line under this standard (an ex- 
planatory note and not part of the 
standard) says that an architect's 
fitness to practice is jeopardized 
if he fails “to prevent his partners, 
associates, employers and employ- 
ees from engaging in conduct 
which, if done by him, would vio- 
late the Ethical Standards." 

Standard No. 4 would also ap- 
ply, Train submitted. This holds 
that "an architect shall not have 
any significant financial or other 
interest that may be in conflict 
with the interest of his client or 
employer unless that interest has 
been fully disclosed and the cli- 
ent's or employer's approval of 
that interest has been recorded." 

Explained Train: “This is de- 
signed to cover the issue we felt 
was stated in 1.3 related to build- 
ing contracting. (1.3 of the present 
standards says simply that an ar- 
chitect shall not engage in building 
contracting.) In this case you 
would make complete disclosure 
to the client and this becomes a 
matter of decision." 

The range of the discussion as 
it unfolded moved George E. Kas- 
sabaum, FAIA, who presided, to 
observe that while some delegates 
felt the standards ought to be nar- 
rowed, others wanted them broad- 
ened. This was an allusion to dele- 
gate comments which suggested 
that the proposed changes were too 
broad in terms of the construction 
industry and too restricted in 
terms of social concern. 

“I think the thing for you to do," 
Kassabaum said, "is to think about 
these things, treating them care- 
fully. This is the result of 18 
months of work by some very ded- 
icated people who have generally 
the same problems and interests 
that you do. Don't reject it out of 
hand. . . . Your reactions will be 
considered, and the terms of this 
convention will be resubmitted and 
circulated prior to the Boston con- 
vention.” 

Train said the task force began 
its work by focusing on the ques- 
tion of the architect's engaging in 
building contracting but found that 


it was “impossible” to do this with- 
out examjning the standards. 

The task force pondered the 
question of what constitutes build- 
ing contracting, he related. "We 
also were interested in why this 
was an obligation to the public. 
And why it was installed in the 
first place. We suspect, and cer- 
tainly the most valid explanation 
we can have, is that the architect 
...is in a position of having a con- 
flict of interest with his client . . ." 

He said it was felt that this con- 
flict was covered by 2.4 of the 
present standards which says an 
"architect shall not have financial 
or personal interest which might 
tend to compromise his obligation 
to his client," wording similar to 
Standard No. 4 of the proposed 
code except for the significant ad- 
ditional wording of the latter — 
"unless that interest has been fully 
disclosed and the client's or em- 
ployer's approval of that interest 
has been recorded." 

Another concern was the archi- 
tect's role in housing. If the profes- 
sion is to become active in housing, 
Train continued, “many architects 
are convinced the only way to do 
it is to get involved in the construc- 
tion process, and in doing this are 
we prohibited because of 1.3?" 

Train said the chief distinction 
between the present Standards of 
Professional Practice and the Pro- 
posed Ethical Standards is reflected 
in their titles. The present stand- 
ards include both ethical and busi- 
ness matters, he said, adding: "We 
feel the only thing that the Insti- 
tute should have is the authority to 
administer in a judicial way what 
will be ethical standards. Any ar- 
chitect who has poor business 
standards will have his own funeral 
without the aid of the judicial 
community." 

The proposed standards portray 
the architect as not only a member 
of a profession but of the con- 
struction industry. “The only thing 
he is really concerned with is the 
building of man's environment; to 
put something on paper and never 
carry it out will never do anyone 
any good," said Train. 

But there was concern among the 
delegates. “We will open ourselves 
up to relationships and activities,” 
said one, “that are detrimental." 0 
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The Purves Memorial Lecture by the director of the Institute of Medicine 
and Experimental Surgery, University of Montreal 


BY HANS SELYE 


Planned urban development can do a great deal 
to protect man against the damaging effects of 
the stress of life. Thanks to the progress of medi- 
cine, many great health hazards (the epidemics of 
contagious diseases, nutritional deficiencies such 
as beriberi, scurvy, pellagra and other avitami- 
nosis) have been eradicated. Some of the remain- 
ing problems of how to defend ourselves against 
specific disease producers will undoubtedly be 
solved. Then there will remain only one great 
threat to man: his own kind. 

The cardinal task of urban development is to 
cope with this problem, at least in times of peace; 
but if this one threat could be removed, there 
may not remain enough motivation for war or 
even the race riots, and student unrest so char- 
acteristic of our time. Objective comparative 
studies have shown, for example, that monkeys 
are not aggressive in their natural habitat, but 
become vicious in zoos even if they are kept 
in affluent conditions without reason to fight. 

Many historians have looked upon the wish for 
war as a defence mechanism built into the psyche 
of man to defend his kind against overcrowding. 

Every change in the internal and external en- 
vironment of our body puts us under stress. 
Many of these agents — “stressors,” as we call 
them in medicine — can be eliminated by medi- 
cal or surgical procedures. But this is not the case 
with the stress of feeling crowded in or impinged 
upon. That is where the architect and city plan- 
ner can do much more for health than the physi- 
cian. He cannot do it alone; he will have to be 
aided by governments and private sponsors of 
large projects. But, in order to get sympathetic 
attention, he will have to know more about the 
actual mechanism of stress, not only as it affects 
his building materials but also as it affects man. 

To begin with, we need a few definitions. I 
shall try to make them as simple as possible. In 
the medical sense, stress is the rate of wear and 
tear in the body. Just as an inanimate machine 
(an automobile, for example), the human organ- 
ism is subject to the wear and tear of its own 
activity, namely of life itself. No machine can 


ED. NOTE: Since this lecture was almost entirely based on the 
explanation of colored lantern slides, only à summary of the essen- 
tial points will be given here. The scientific work on which this 
presentation is based was subsidized by the Minister of Health, 
Quebec, and by the Medical Research Council of Canada. 
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work indefinitely without showing some wear 
and tear and some signs of usage, but we must 
not confuse two apparently similar processes: 
usage from stress and usage from aging. 

Stress is, as said, the rate of wear and tear 
at any one moment. Even a very young indi- 
vidual — a newborn baby — can be under con- 
siderable stress, as for example, if it is burned. 
It uses all its energy to resist that burn, yet it 
shows no sign of aging. Similarly, if I might use 
an analogy, a car can be brand new but, driven 


'over a rough road at high speed, it is under con- 


siderable wear and tear, or what we call stress. 
Now, such stress is also present in human liv- 
ing organisms, and we have learned by now how 
to measure it. Thus we can analyze its biochemi- 
cal mechanisms to a large extent, and we have 
also found certain ways of influencing resistance 
to stress. You all know that certain hormones, 
which are called the "stress hormones," for ex- 
ample cortisone and ACTH, are very effective in 
influencing the stress reactions of the body. 
Since stress is a general manifestation of vital 
activity, it often has been confused with some- 
what related, but still different, aspects of life 
from which it must be strictly distinguished. 
Stress is not necessarily a pathologic phenom- 
enon. Any kind of physiologic activity, such as 
locomotion, heart beat, respiration or glandular 
secretion, produces some kind of wear and tear. 
Complete freedom from stress never occurs. 
Stress is not identical with aging. The phenom- 
ena of aging depend on the accumulated results 
of life's wear and tear, not on its rate at any one 
moment. The rate of wear and tear is high in an 
active child and low in an elderly person at rest. 
Stress is not identical with the metabolic rate. 
Fuel consumption and heat production do not 
necessarily parallel wear and tear in living organ- 
isms any more than in inanimate machines. 
Disease is a dynamic process, a fight between 
the pathogen and the diseased organism. The 
latter defends itself against the producer of the 
disease by adaptive phenomena. Hence, adapta- 
tion is an integral element of all disease. Of 
greatest importance are the direct actions of path- 
ogens in some maladies and the failure of adapt- 
ive phenomena in others; only in the latter case 
do we speak of diseases of adaptation. 
For example, if a patient who swallows a large 
quantity of alkali has perforation of the stomach 


with subsequent peritonitis, this is not a disease 
of adaptation. In this case, the morbid phenom- 
ena are predominantly direct effects of the path- 
ogen, the alkali. The peritoneal inflammatory 
phenomena themselves are adaptive reactions, 
but their participation in the total picture of di- 
sease is quite subordinate to the passive, purely 
chemically induced perforation of the stomach. 
If similar peritonitis results from perforation of a 
gastric ulcer induced by constant emotional ex- 
citement, we may call it a disease of adaptation. 

It is especially important to keep in mind 
that no disease is due exclusively to a "'derail- 
ment" of adaptive phenomena, nor is there any 
malady in which adaptive phenomena play no 
role at all. In order to produce disease, there 
always must exist some direct, purely aggressive 
and nonadaptive action of a pathogen. On the 
other hand, there hardly exists any pathogenic 
action which does not elicit some adaptive phe- 
nomena. Such an overlap between groups does 
not minimize the practical value of the principle 
of classification. 

There hardly exists a disease which could not 
be properly included in several of the classic 
categories of pathology. Rheumatic fever is un- 
doubtedly a joint disease, but it is also a cardiac 
disease, a connective-tissue disease and an in- 
fectious disease. Although the subjects of the 
natural sciences cannot be forced into airtight, 
nonoverlapping compartments, this does not alter 
the fact that without classification there is no 
science. We need the classes, because no gener- 
alization is possible without them. 

In a narrower sense, we consider as diseases of 
adaptation those pathologic processes which are 
predominantly due to stress and are often medi- 
ated by a pathogenic hormonal activity. In this 
sense we can distinguish, at least in principle, the 
following main groups of diseases of adaptation: 
1. Diseases due to an absolute excess or defi- 
ciency in the secretion during stress of adaptive 
hormones. 

2. Diseases due to variations in the absolute 
blood level of adaptive hormones resulting from 
a stress-induced derangement of hormone me- 
tabolism rather than from increased or decreased 
secretion. 

3. Diseases due to a derangement in the normal 
balance between antagonistic adaptive hor- 
mones, e.g, between ACTH and antiphlogistic 
corticoids on the one hand, and STH and proph- 
logistic corticoids on the other. Such diseases can 
result from a disproportion in the secretion or 
detoxication of these hormones during stress. 

4. Diseases due to stress-produced derangements 
which alter the response of target organs to the 
adaptive hormones through the phenomenon of 
conditioning. 

5. Finally, we must not forget that, although hor- 


mones play a prominent role in the general adap- 
tation syndrome, stress-induced derangements 
of nonendocrine organs, e.g., the nervous sys- 
tem, liver and kidney, may also cause diseases 
of adaptation. 

From a purely clinical viewpoint, perhaps the 
most promising outcome of our investigations on 
stress is the observation that acute, infarct-like 
cardiac necroses can be produced by stress in 
humorally conditioned animals. 

The unprecedented development of technology 
in this century has created many new sources of 
stress: the speed of industrial life, fear of atomic 
war, etc. but it has largely eliminated others: 
many diseases, malnutrition, exposure to cold, 
are practically unknown today in the civilized 
world. I think that, on the whole, the good com- 
pensates for the bad, but we must learn to live 
with the stresses of modern civilized life. 

Among the stressors that might be avoided by 
a better planning of man's habitat, we hear a 
great deal today about noise, air pollution, com- 
plicated traffic conditions, etc., but, in the final 
analysis, all these are due to overcrowding. Even 
strenuous interpersonal relations (some of the 
most important sources of stress), essentially 
depend on our being thrust upon each other to a 
point where we not only lose our privacy but our 
personality. Man is essentially a gregarious be- 
ing; he likes friendly contact with his neighbors, 
but he resents living in an environment where he 
is continuously forced to bend to their will. 

We have excellent tests to measure the stress 
produced by such severe insults as extensive 
burns, surgical shock or severe intoxications, 
but there is no reliable way of assessing the 
stress of daily inconveniences, at least not with 
sufficient accuracy to create stress-free habita- 
tions accordingly. 

Besides, stress is not necessarily harmful, it is 
the salt of life, it accompanies all our activities; 
its total absence means death. Everyone knows 
that physical activity is healthy; yet, in order to 
do any good, it must be stressful. It is not so 
much the intensity but the kind and the repeti- 
tiousness of certain stressors that is damaging. 
When the body has been forced to adjust itself 
to one stressor for too long, diversion by another 
stressor may give him more relief than absolute 
rest. This kind of diversion shakes the body's 
chemistry out of a rut and is known as "nonspe- 
cific therapy" or "shock therapy." 

Proper urban development could do a great 
deal to relieve the stress of life. However, in this 
effort we can no longer be guided by mere im- 
pressions of what is good, we need close cooper- 
ation between the architect and the physician 
who specializes on stress and can provide a 
scientific basis for the logical planning of our 
surroundings. oO 
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Words upon receiving the Gold Medal 


BY WILLIAM W. WURSTER, FAIA 


This is a happy day for me. Some- 
how I must convey to you a deep 
appreciation of a change in the 
architectural thinking of our pro- 
fession which now allows modest 
and simple structures to play a part 
in the award of our Gold Medal. 

This gives unexpected reality to 
our claim that truth and beauty 
count for something. No matter 
how small the work may be, you 
will find in the exhibition [on dis- 
play during the convention] the 
simple beginnings of a practice in 
1927, from the farm house to the 
stone studio of Frances and Mor- 
ley Baer in 1965. 

From the very start in 1926, and 
during 43 years of practice, the 
office has recognized that work we 
do is for the client and not in 
our own image. Instead, we have 
sought to do the best in fulfilling 
the client's desire. 

We seek to play down the 
authorship of ideas, and particu- 
larly when the office was smaller, 
we had many meetings on each job 
so that everyone had a share in 
the decisions. My partners — Theo- 
dore Bernardi and Donn Emmons 
— and the associates — Allen Ros- 
enberg, Ralph Butterfield, Albert 
Aronson, Don Stower, Robert 
Towle, Joseph Bourg and Gerald 
Taylor—should share this day, 
for they have answered my ques- 
tions and backed up my decisions, 
which give our jobs a thread of 
continuity down through the years. 
It brings confidence when we often 
do work for the third generation 
of clients. 

I am proud there are architects 
who, having worked in the office, 
come back to tell us how much the 
experience has meant to them. 

I recognize the medal as a per- 
sonal thing, but in all honesty and 
truth, I hope you recognize how 
the people in the office and the 
clients have made this possible, 
and I stand here with pride to ac- 
knowledge that they share in the 


Investiture of Fellows at Rockefeller 
Memorial Chapel on the University 
of Chicago campus. 


policy making which shapes each 
job. Superb architectural photog- 
raphy also has played a major 
part in my professional life. 

In 1944, I went down to New 
York from Boston to speak at the 
75th anniversary of the New York 
Chapter AIA. It startled them when 
I listed a bill of particulars of criti- 
cism, but first let me quote from an 
article by the late Dean Joseph 
Hudnut of Harvard, which sums 
up what I am trying to tell you, 
and this represents a great change 
in point of view: 

"It is encouraging to see all 
around the new interest which 
looks at things so differently and 
has changed from the day of Prince 
Albert and Queen Victoria when 
it was a matter of pride that the 
beautiful bridges built by Rennie 
and Telford for that uncivilized 
monster, the railroad, were not to 
be called architecture. These, like 
Joseph Paxton's Crystal Palace in 
England, could not, alas, be clothed 
with the debris of ancient civiliza- 
tions. Today, the architect's meat 
and drink must be the whole field 
of human environment and the en- 
tire process behind it — or he will 
starve.” 

To continue with the criticism, 
as spelled out in 1944, Frank Lloyd 
Wright at that time had not been 
offered the Gold Medal, although 
his stature had long been worthy 
of it [awarded in 1949]. 

There were 3,000 members of the 


AIA in 1944, and I believe we now 
have over 23,000. The strongest 
plea I made that evening was for 
a broad public relations program. 
It has all come about now, and we 
are on our way with a real bang. 

Housing for the lowest income 
people was a dirty word in the 
profession in 1944, This point of 
view is now completely changed 
from that time, and the outlook is 
much more constructive than it 
formerly was. In 1944, there were 
several professional articles which 
spoke of housing as communist in- 
spired. I am pleased that we have 
left all this nonsense in the past 
and now recognize the need of un- 
derstanding social conditions and 
the need of working closely with 
our government agencies to bring 
about a humane environment. 

The importance of everyday ob- 
jects such as knives and forks and 
china now receives attention as 
art. Not so before. This movement 
was led by the Museum of Modern 
Art in New York. The Metropoli- 
tan Museum of New York still has 
a rule that no living artist's work 
can be shown in its halls. I believe 
it has broken this rule three times, 
and I, for one, would hope it would 
be broken many times more until 
such rule ceases to exist. 

All about us are meetings and 
seminars in which the profession 
plays at least a participating role 
and often one of real leadership. 
I want to congratulate ourselves, 
for this is a complete change from 
25 years ago. 

Gone are the days that impor- 
tance is placed on permanence and 
massiveness. I never will be in the 
position of an architectural friend 
of mine who spoke with bitterness 
that architecture was not perma- 
nent any more. I take exception to 
his whole emphasis, for there must 
be great changes, with new things 
crowding along rich with ideas. I 
never want the possibility said of 
me that I could be like Vanbrugh, 
architect of Blenheim Palace, that 
vast pile in England, whose epi- 
taph could well read: 

Lie heavy on him, oh earth! 
He has laid many a heavy 
thing upon thee. 
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The acceptance speech by the incoming president 


BY REX W. ALLEN, FAIA 


“It was the best of times, it was 
the worst of times; it was the age 
of wisdom, it was the age of fool- 
ishness; it was the season of light, 
it was the season of darkness; it 
was the spring of hope, it was the 
winter of despair; we had every- 
thing before us, we had nothing 
before us; we were all going direct 
to Heaven, we were all going direct 
the other way — in short the peri- 
od was... like the present period." 
Since one of our sessions has 
concerned itself with a "Tale of 
Two Cities," it seems quite appro- 
priate to use this quote from the 
book of that name by Charles 
Dickens. It is a strikingly apt de- 
scription of today. It is not hard 
to find other similar quotations 
which prove the cyclical nature of 
history. This one, written over 
100 years ago about a period nearly 
200 years ago, could obviously just 
as well have been written about 
the current state of human affairs. 
However, for the first time in 
history, society has come to a 
point where technology makes it 
possible for every human being to 
have not only the bare elements 
of survival, bread and board, but 
also a chance for something more. 
Our communications media and 
educational opportunities, even 
though meager in parts of the 
world, make every human being 
aware of this potential. Yet per- 
formance falls far short. Technol- 
ogy also makes self-destruction 
possible. So in truth it is “the best 
of times" and “the worst of times." 
What, in times like these, is the 
responsibility of the architect and 
of the AIA as spokesmen for the 
profession? I am fortunate to fol- 
low in the footsteps of several 
Institute presidents who have rec- 
ognized the challenges and the 
dynamics of change. Each has 
helped to raise the sights of the 
profession — to understand that 
potentially, at least, the architect 
has a unique contribution he can 
make to our society. If we are to 
comprehend what this contribution 
could be, perhaps it is at first 
necessary to define what we mean 
by "architect." 
By and large, the public either 
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can't pronounce the word or, at 
the other extreme, has a higher 
regard for it than most profession- 
als. It is not uncommon, for ex- 
ample, to hear someone refer to 
the "architect of the peace plan." 
How many of us could measure up 
to that! Yet that could be our goal, 
not perhaps literally, but if we 
could provide society the services 
needed to create a truly livable 
environment, we might indeed con- 
tribute substantially to the peace 
of the world. 

"Urban design" has become a 
part of our vocabulary even though 
it may not yet be a part of our 
competence or practice. The prob- 
lems of urban design will be with 
us for a long time to come, and 
so it behooves us to understand 
and deal with them. Surely if we 
don't, others will, as George Kas- 
sabaum has pointed out. Can we 
afford to let our society down? 
It is from this expanded service 
that I derive my definition of an 
architect: a designer of spaces for 
human use. 

No longer can we confine our 
concern to the individual building 
(if we ever could); we must be in- 
volved with the total environment. 
The first statement in our pro- 
posed new code of ethics is: 

"An architect should serve and 
promote the public interest, plac- 
ing it above all other gain, and act 
in a manner that brings honor and 
dignity to the profession of archi- 
tecture and the construction in- 
dustry." 

How else can we claim to be 
relevant? We have a unique role 
and a unique responsibility — to 
create a habitable environment for 
man no matter what the param- 
eters may be —a lunar landscape 
or an urban slum, an industrialized 
component or a custom-designed 
special-use building. 

How can the AIA promote this 
program? I see our efforts being 
channeled into three basic areas: 
design, public education and legis- 
lative action. We have already 
committed funds to 1) design — pri- 
marily urban — with the estab- 
lishment of the Urban Design and 
Development Corporation, and 2) 
public education — with our adver- 
tising program to promote the value 


of environmental design and plan- 
ning and with our elementary edu- 
cation program to develop a public 
that will demand better design. 

Art Rigolo, as chairman of our 
Committee on Elementary and 
Secondary Education, wrote in a 
proposal to the Department of 
Health, Education and Welfare: “A 
democracy has more to fear than 
the tyranny of power in the hands 
of those who govern. There is also 
the tyranny of ignorance in the 
hands of the people." 

The third area — government af- 
fairs — should be developed on a 
similar scale. This means 
* expanding our ability to testify 
on legislation relevant to matters 
within our area of competence; 

* jnitiating appropriate measures 
rather than simply waiting for 
someone else to take the lead; and 
* participating in government 
rather than observing. (We have 
one governor who was educated as 
an architect but, as far as I know, 
no member of Congress and very 
few state legislators are architects.) 

It is also important that architects 
become involved with code writing 
groups, planning boards and similar 
local government bodies where 
their technical competence could 
serve the public interest. 

To carry out such a program 
needs not only money for staff but 
the development of techniques to 
assemble quickly and with fore- 
sight the necessary backup infor- 
mation to justify taking unequivo- 
cal positions. Too often we have 
responded emotionally; this the 
AIA cannot afford to do. But poli- 
cies and positions can be devel- 
oped based on our knowledge and 
technical competence of environ- 
mental matters provided we relate 
them always to the public interest. 

None of these programs can be 
successful unless the AIA repre- 
sents the entire profession of 
architecture and all the many con- 
cerns of individual professionals. 
It seems almost self-evident that 
we must continue to search for 
ways to expand our membership, 
to recognize the needs of both 
employer and employee, and to 
show our relevance to society by 
continuing to demonstrate our 
sense of public responsibility. O 
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Gaining Strength 

Design teams are here to stay and 
politicians and the public should 
stop worrying whether such inter- 
disciplinary teams can make firm 
decisions, participants in the work- 
shop on “Professional Interaction” 
were told by the panelists. 

"Who makes the decisions when 
all are peers?" asked William 
Brown, AIA, Cincinnati, from the 
audience. 

"The only way you get things 
done is by consensus," said Harry 
Weese, FAIA, Chicago. 

In Cincinnati, where a design 
team working with city officials 
got a long delayed downtown re- 
newal program moving, “most de- 
cisions were unanimous or near 
unanimous,” pointed out Brady D. 
Armstrong, AIA, Baltimore. 

Architects must join the teams 
or design groups as peers, not ex- 
pecting that they will automatically 
be leaders, the panelists agreed. 

“The decision making process 
must involve all team members 
equally. Then each member should 
use his special skills to carry the 
decision through,” said Raymond 
T. Affleck, MRAIC, Montreal. 

Armstrong said the teams should 
be three-sided, including client, 
professional and user, working 
toward a common end. 

Howard University architectural 
student Douglas White won agree- 
ment from older architects when 
he maintained that the users of 
buildings should be considered at 
least equally as important as their 
financers. In the case of public 
housing and other projects sup- 
posedly planned to help citizens, 
the user must be given top con- 
sideration, White argued. 

Weese agreed. Architects, he 
pointed, out, must identify with and 
make contact with citizens. 


Joseph Passoneau, FAIA, St. 
Louis, who was on the design team 
that successfully settled the first 
phase of Chicago’s Crosstown Ex- 
pressway dispute, said that the 
public should know that govern- 
ment help and subsidies are be- 
hind almost every big private proj- 
ect. Consequently, the public has 
a right to win the architect’s ear 
even on projects supposedly fi- 
nanced by private enterprise. He 
cited tax shelters, direct subsidies, 
public transit and utilities and 
other assistance given to private 
developers. 

Affleck pleaded for architects 
and other professionals to work 
with “a spirit of humility. Look at 
the cities and you realize that a 
disastrous environment has been 
created in the name of doing some- 
thing for someone.” 


Size of a firm, or the lack of it, is 
a widely felt problem, participants 
in the workshop on “Factors Af- 
fecting Size and Nature of Prac- 
tice” agreed. H. R. (Bob) Wilson, 
AIA, Stamford, Connecticut, put it 
bluntly: “The small firm must grow 
or die —I don’t believe the small 
firm can last." 

Wilson, who runs his own six- 
man firm, added that he doesn't 
want to fight the large firms: "I 
want to join them. How do I get 
bigger?" 

How to grow was clearly a con- 
cern for all architects present. 
Hugh N. Jacobsen, AIA, Washing- 
ton, D.C., noted that small firms 
become typecast. "If you start out 
doing houses, you keep on doing 
houses, and it's hard to get other 
jobs. The big jobs go to the big 
firms." 

Toronto architect Andrew S. 


Mathers, MRAIC, said that his firm 
is thinking seriously of incorporat- 
ing its specification writing, work- 
ing drawings and construction 
management arms as separate com- 
panies, so that their services might 
be available to other firms. H. D. 
Mirick, AIA, Tulsa, Oklahoma, re- 
ported that three Tulsa firms had 
joined forces for an $8 million 
project that none could have han- 
dled alone. 

W. Randle Iredale, MRAIC, Van- 
couver, touched on some trends in 
larger firms; pointing out their 
non geographical nature. “It's easy 
to move brains. Architectural and 
engineering practices will probably 
become less geographically based 
in the next 20 years. Some firms 
are trying to build chains, the way 
the large accounting firms have." 

Growth isn't without its own 
problems, Iredale added. "Now 
that our firm is up to 40 employ- 
ees, my partner and I find we can- 
not be architects anymore. We 
have to be managers." 

A secondary theme throughout 
the session was the problem of 
competition from large out-of- 
state firms. Kemper Goodwin, AIA, 
Tempe, Arizona, said that large na- 
tional firms pose quite a problem 
for small local firms. “How can 
you compete with a national repu- 
tation?" 

One architect remarked that his 
firm set out to build a strong local 
reputation for good design. This 
reputation attracted business. The 
city, because of this reputation, has 
asked out-of-state firms to work 
with them. 

John R. W. Disher, MRAIC, Saint 
John, New Brunswick, said that the 
last time his firm was told it was 
too small and too inexperienced 
for a particular local project, he 
hired a large outside firm as con- 
sultant, retaining his control on the 
project. 

In summing up the session, Ire- 
dale noted a clear need for larger 
size and more specialized services 
within architectural firms. 

The session was moderated by 
Guy Desbarats, FRAIC, Montreal. 
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At the outset of the workshop 
"The Client and Society," the 
panel agreed to exchange the 
title's conjunction for the obvious 
verb: "The Client Is Society." In 
the words of Archibald C. Rogers, 
FAIA, Baltimore, the conventional 
client is actually the "sponsor" 
and as such has his responsibili- 
ties to the ultimate user — the 
client — just as the architect has. 

"This is true at all scales," said 
Rogers, "The home serves the 
family unit; the shopping center 
serves the community; the trans- 
portation skeleton serves the re- 
gion or nation as units of society. 
If society (the client) is served, so 
are the interests of the architect's 
co-partner (the sponsor)." 

It follows that the test of archi- 
tecture is the satisfaction of the 
unit of society being served. 

Jeh V. Johnson, AIA, Wappinger 
Falls, New York, emphasized the 
salutary value to the architect of 
advocacy. In a situation that 
Johnson termed “client fission," the 
architect must act as shepherd, 
bringing together programs, oper- 
ators and money. 

Pursuing this theme, Johnson 
expressed the view that the boot- 
strap operation of reconstructing 
so-called ghetto areas can have 
social and economic values be- 
yond its immediate works. The 
construction itself offers the op- 
portunity for training men in new 
trades and endeavors. In this sort 
of situation, the traditional rela- 
tionship of architect to conven- 
tional client (employer) is out; 
entirely new relationships are 
opened. 

Regionald Lyons, fifth-year stu- 
dent at Howard University, under- 
lined the compelling responsibility 
of the architect to his client: 
society. Gently, but firmly insist- 
ent, he said that it is the too-mild 
concern of the profession with 
social ills that lies at the root of 
the students' complaints. 

The architect, all agreed, has 
tremendous unrealized potential 
for using imagination and initia- 
tive to shape the environment. 
Design, or environmental problem 
solving, must often precede the 
appearance of the “sponsor.” It is 
then necessary only to find the 
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client/sponsor or, in Rogers’ 
phrase, “to design the client.” 

Such an extended range of re- 
sponsibilities facing tomorrow's 
architects gave the workshop, 
which was moderated by Arch R. 
Winter, FAIA, Mobile, Alabama, a 
tone of enthusiastic optimism. In 
the service of society, as client, 
the future of the profession is 
bright. 


No Parapets 
If the architect heads the construc- 
tion team, he has to assume finan- 
cial responsibility for errors. 

So the workshop on the “High 
Cost of Responsibility” was told 
by Judge Bernard Tomson, Nassau 
County (N.Y.) District Court; Clar- 
ence Hart, Twin Cities attorney 
who specializes in defending archi- 
tects, engineers and contractors; 
Robert E. Briggs, MRAIC, Toronto, 
chairman of the RAIC legal docu- 
ments committee; and J. Sprigg 
Duvall of Victor O. Schinnerer & 
Co., Inc., Washington, D.C., United 
States underwriting manager for 
Continental Casualty Co. 

"AIA documents are a paper 
parapet you're not going to be able 
to hide behind," Hart warned, 
"Contract language is not an im- 
penetrable suit of armor." Further- 
more, he said, "You can have a 
pretty bad loss just defending your 
case, even if you win." 

The answer is to share the cost 
through insurance, the panelists 
agreed. According to best esti- 
mates, about 75 percent of all full- 
time architectural firms do just 
that, noted Herman Charles Light, 
FAIA, Los Angeles, chairman of 
the AIA Committee on Insurance 
and moderator of the session. 

It isn't personal injury suits 
which cause most of the trouble, 
Judge Tomson pointed out. '"Three- 
fourths of all lawsuits relating to 
construction are concerned with 
errors and omissions which neces- 
sitate remedial work to the struc- 
ture. That should emphasize the 
importance of the architect's being 
careful — though sometimes he's 
held responsible anyway." 

A relatively simple way to 
handle disputes, the judge added, 
is to be sure the contract includes 
a valid, enforceable arbitration 


clause and to choose arbitrators 
who are not prejudiced against ar- 
chitects. 

Asked about the effect of stat- 
utes of limitations on insurance 
rates, Hart replied that time limits 
vary from 2 to 10 years in different 
states, noting that complete oper- 
ations coverage is good only as 
long as insurance continues to be 
carried. (A special policy is avail- 
able at reduced rates for architects 
who retire, he indicated.) 


Ups and Downs 


The traditional method of estab- 
lishing fees as a percentage of con- 
struction cost is losing support 
among today's practitioners, the 
panel at the workshop on "Eco- 
nomics of Service" revealed. 

Among compensation formulas 
which appear to be gaining in 
prominence is that of taking a fac- 
tor which includes overhead and 
contingency costs and multiplying 
it by technical salary costs. A rep- 
resentative of one firm said that 
70 percent of its billings are done 
in this manner. 

It is a method, a member of the 
audience declared, "that keeps the 
client honest." The member, who 
is with a firm contracting for mil- 
lions of dollars of construction 
yearly, said clients know that wast- 
ing the architect's time under this 
arrangement is going to cost them 
money. Thus, he said, "they be- 
come better clients." 

Architects must be adequately 
rewarded for their efforts in the 
interest of better design, panelists 
agreed. This is particularly true in 
the case of government agencies 
which often tend to restrict fees. 

Architects, whether in the US 
or Canada, offer professional 
know-how, and if clients want to 
get enough of this — if they want 
good projects — they must be will- 
ing to pay for enough of the archi- 
tect's time. The more sophisticated 
clients with business experience 
appreciate this, said Daniel 
Schwartzman, FAIA, New York. 

John J. Orofino, AIA, Washing- 
ton, D.C., recited a long series of 
delays, frustrations and fee-paring 
in early experiences with federally 
assisted housing for low and mod- 
erate income families. 


Warned Orofino, who is vice 
president and general manager of 
Urban Planners Inc., a subsidiary 
of Westinghouse: "You must be 
aware of how to make a project 
economically feasible. If you do 
the right battle with the Federal 
Housing Administration at the out- 
set, you might make 3 percent." 

One of the problems encoun- 
tered by architects in basing fees 
on the cost of construction is a 
suspicion among the public that 
costs may be inflated to boost the 
fees. Many architects, however, 
favor a multiple of direct costs as 
a means of establishing payments. 

A study sponsored by the AIA 
and undertaken by Case & Co., 
management consultants, showed 
that the traditional fee-setting 
method returned to architects a 
higher net income. But a repre- 
sentative of the consultants com- 
pany explained that this is because 
many architects are using unreal- 
istically low multiples in the costs- 
plus method. 

Henri P. Labelle, MRAIC, Mon- 
treal, was session moderator. 


Missing Parts 
Widespread acceptance of com- 
ponent systems as construction 
practice depends on teamwork by 
the industry's components, archi- 
tects, builders and manufacturers. 

This belief was expressed by the 
panelists on the workshop on 
"Component Systems,": Frank D. 
Salas, chief engineer, George A. 
Fuller Co., New York; Roderick G. 
Robbie, MRAIC, technical director 
for the Metropolitan Toronto 
School Board's Study of Education 
Facilities program, Toronto; H. 
Nash Babcock, Nash Babcock En- 
gineering Co. Old Greenwich, 
Connecticut; and Christopher Ar- 
nold, AIA, vice president, Building 
Systems Development, Inc., San 
Francisco, 

Each of the four pointed to lack 
of teamwork as the principal de- 
terrent to the advancement of sys- 
tems both in Canada and the US; 
all four at the same time granted 
that the Canadians have made con- 
siderably more headway in adopt- 
ing the method. 

Robbie, deeply involved with the 
systems approach for school build- 


ings, scored the architects at one 
point, saying flatly that they should 
act as members of the construc- 
tion team: “I think we should stop 
being priests. We behave as if we 
are. Actually, we are just a piece 
of the industry, not its chosen 
leaders.” 

Salas, maintaining that the build- 
ers should be called by the archi- 
tects for consultation “from the 
very first pages of design,” added 
that builders, on their part, will 
“have to develop the engineering 
talents within our operations so 
we'll be able to come to your as- 
sistance.” Both, furthermore, must 
cooperate with the materials pro- 
ducers, make use of their research 
and development departments and 
request and receive honest ap- 
praisals of the products’ predicted 
performances, he said. 

Babcock seemed to feel that if 
the architect does not accept team- 
work, it may be forced upon him. 
The future’s architects cannot af- 
ford to be designers alone; they 
will be designer-builders and work- 
ing with systems, he said. “If the 
architect doesn't pick up the ball 
and run with it, the builder will.” 

BSDI's Arnold, associated with 
architect Ezra Ehrenkrantz, AIA, 
who is generally credited with pio- 
neering the systems movement in 
the US, told the audience: "The 
future of systems is closely linked 
with the future of the architectural 
profession. We feel we are in the 
mainstream of the architectural 
area." 

Performance, testing, codes and 
labor also were mentioned as pres- 
ent difficulties facing systems, but 
panelists all saw future solutions. 

Robbie offered the idea that 
"some kind of national testing 
board procedure can be set up — I 
don't think legislative enactment is 
necessary; the market place will 
set up an umbrella of agreement." 

Babcock expressed hope that the 
American Society for Testing Ma- 
terials machinery can be speeded 
up — “It now takes as long as four 
years for a standard to be drawn 
up." Both he and Robbie stressed 
the necessity for research and sug- 
gested that their governments 
should invest more in building 
technology studies. 

In Canada, a national building 
code is being adopted at both the 
provincial and municipal levels of 
government. Robbie reported no 
trouble in coping with its require- 
ments. 

"Don't worry about codes," Bab- 
cock said, "If you've got a system 
or a subsystem, they'll usually give 


you a waiver, tell you to go ahead, 
that it will be written into the code 
later anyway." 

Arnold, at this point, interjected 
that "it would be of interest to see 
that when all codes are ready and 
they're performance codes and the 
architect is made responsible, how 
he'll react to such responsibility." 

One point developed during the 
discussion dealt with the fringe 
relationship of systems to the 
threat, as architects see it, of mo- 
bile home producers taking over 
the housing market. Labor presents 
the most serious difficulty, they 
all agreed, but if the unions' re- 
sistance is not overcome, high 
wages may spur public acceptance. 

Robbie saw systems as present- 
ing one counterperformance for 
architects to employ. "The mobile 
home manufacturer is dealing with 
a package of limited characteris- 
tics, essentially he's selling a con- 
tainer," he pointed out, “People 
want more. They want a choice." 

"The mobile home industry 
found an interesting crack in the 
basic housing situation," Arnold 
added, "they were able to offer a 
certain kind of home to people who 
want it, and they were able to sell 
it on the basis that the tax situa- 
tion is extremely favorable com- 
pared to that for a fixed home. But 
there will always be people who 
will want a choice." 


Cost and Time 


As new and more sophisticated 
systems of evaluating and retriev- 
ing construction information are 
developed, eventual cost (and eco- 
nomic profit to be realized) looms 
large as a determining factor. It 
limits the scope of the effort as 
developers attempt to create sys- 
tems with maximum value for the 
user within realistic price ranges. 
Time enters as a determinant in 
that more comprehensive systems 
require more years to develop, and 
most experts working in this field 
today are anxious to get informa- 
tion systems on the market quickly. 
These were some conclusions 
reached in the "Information Eval- 
uation and Retrieval" workshop 
moderated by Gordon R. Arnott, 
FRAIC, Regina, Saskatchewan. 
All segments of the US building 
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industry, particufarly its architects 
and specification writers, will be 
closely watching Canada's devel- 
opment of a comprehensive infor- 
mation system for construction in 
that country. Details of progress in 
this project (see p. 98 for a status 
report) were outlined by Donald 
G. LaPlante of Canada's Depart- 
ment of Industry, Ottawa, who 
said that his staff is working on 
a thesaurus of construction terms 
which will form the basis for struc- 
turing the Canadian system. This 
should be published in about a 
year. 

Panelists agreed that it was 
doubtful if the US Government 
would become involved with re- 
searching and developing any such 
system as is the case in Canada. 

Joseph D'Amelio, AIA, of Sweet's 
Catalog, New York, outlined five 
distinct areas of information in the 
construction field and said that 
methods of handling the data were 
not as important as defining the 
problems. The dollar figure is the 
key constraint, he explained. 

Neil Harper, president of CLM 
Systems, Inc., Cambridge, Massa- 
chusetts, pointed out that in the 
US, the Engineering Joint Council 
is doing a similar job to that in 
Canada in listing terms and ab- 
stracting key words. But the EJC 
is not researching and developing 
a complete system to the extent 
that the northern neighbors are. 

In the area of cost information, 
there has been much talk and little 
action as far as evaluation of stor- 
age of information technically is 
concerned, D'Amelio noted. There 
has been far faster movement in 
the specification writing field. He 
referred to the evaluation of in- 
formation as "a classic shipping 
boy" and called the task of evalu- 
ating information and putting it 
into data sheets “mammoth.” 

Architects were advised by the 
New York panelist to use three cri- 
teria in evaluating information sys- 
tems: comprehensiveness, up-to- 
dateness and ease of use. 

Moderator Arnott raised the 
question of the extent of need for 
manufacturers' representatives 
after the computer processes for 
product storage and dissemination 
are in general use. 

In answering this, LaPlante said 
he felt their role might be a more 
important one than now since they 
then might concentrate more di- 
rectly on their intended function 
— advising designers in use of 
their products. The computer, he 
said, will be taking care of the 
product data. 
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Architect's New Hat 


Architects were encouraged to as- 
sume more responsibility during 
construction, perhaps even enter 
contracting, in a workshop devoted 
to "Construction Management." 

Panelists examined the problem 
of how the factor of efficient, ef- 
fective, businesslike management 
can be projected into a building 
project to make it a single unit of 
good performance. 

It was conceded that, on any 
project, the activties of program- 
ming, cost planning, design, sched- 
uling, contracting and the ex- 
pediting of construction must be 
considered interdependent factors 
of a total design and construction 
process. Owners and users of 
buildings are demanding it — and 
demanding that architects conduct 
their services accordingly. 

S. Kenneth Johnson, FAIA, Los 
Angeles, declared that the lack of 
total control has been resulting in 
delays which are too costly. Archi- 
tects are no longer excused for it; 
they are expected to overcome it 
by becoming project managers or 
construction managers; or they 
must see that such management is 
brought into the job. 

Moderator Louis de Moll, FAIA, 
Philadelphia, expressed the con- 
viction that architectural offices 
can develop this total management 
capacity within their own offices. 

Floor discussion developed the 
idea that construction manage- 
ment may have to be a separate 
service. On a smaller project it 
may be one man; on a larger proj- 
ect, an office in that business. The 
service likely will include cost esti- 
mating, study of materials most 
economically available, application 
of construction methods, procure- 
ment and review of circumstances 
affecting scheduling and costs. All 
should be projected into the design 
process, but such management 
must extend throughout the life of 
the project. 

Everhard H. Zeidler, FRAIC, 
Toronto, expressed the conviction 
that such a manager can function 
beside the architect as a team, but 
others declared that one must 
dominate. 

Bernard Weissbourd of Metro- 
politan Structures, Chicago, indi- 
cated that they handle financing, 


land negotiations, economics, etc., 
as well as contracting and con- 
struction management, all in- 
house. Architectural services are 
performed by independent offices. 
Some distinction was made be- 
tween a construction manager and 
a project manager, the latter role 
being the most probable one for 
the architect. 

Speaking from the floor, Karel 
Yasko, FAIA, of General Services 
Administration in Washington, 
D.C., reported that according to his 
agency's studies, "phased" design 
and construction save enough time 
to overcome some of the rising 
costs of building. This takes con- 
struction management. Architects 
must reschedule their work to fit. 

Construction management fre- 
quently implies the handling of 
many prime contracts for a project, 
which would seem to forecast the 
demise of the conventional gen- 
eral contractor. However, he seems 
to be needed on most work to be 
the man financially responsible 
working under bond. 

Whatever the control, whoever 
exercises it, the public demands 
that buildings reflect the utmost 
economy in planning, scheduling 
and procurement. It was noted that 
managing in the field may be a 
pitfall for some architects. 

Sol King, FAIA, Detroit, noting 
the difference between private and 
institutional buildings, declared 
that whatever his adjustment to 
pressures, the architect can and 
must preserve his position as a 
professional. 

Marshall Liebman declared that 
if architects are to meet changes 
in conditions and yet serve society, 
they must assert control through- 
out the design/construction proc- 
ess. "If architects deny coming to 
grips with change, they deny their 
responsibilities as architects," said 
the member of the audience. 


Needs of Clients 

The arena of programming has be- 
come a critical riddle for many 
practical architects. Rising con- 
struction costs — more than a per- 
cent a year — and a client's chang- 
ing mind can make it difficult to 
complete a project as originally 
specified. 


A workshop on "Programming" 
explored the demand on the archi- 
tectural office for an increased so- 
phistication in such services. 

Edward J. Agostini of Becker & 
Becker Associates, Inc., New York, 
for example, discussed the role of 
the programming consultant. He 
detailed the case history of his 
firm's work in programming the 
Boston City Hall, a service per- 
formed in 1959, and twice updated, 
for the total government complex. 

Melvin Charney, MRAIC, a prac- 
ticing architect as well as professor 
of architecture at the University of 
Montreal and director of its Grad- 
uate Studies Program, indicated a 
growing concern for the priority of 
values used in the programming 
process. He noted, for example, 
that the programming goals for a 
civic center could result in no con- 
struction whatsoever. 

Four levels of sophistication in 
the architect's programming func- 
tion were outlined by W. M. Peña, 
AIA, Houston,* as follows: 

1. The traditional service in which 
the client input of information and 
decision making is sufficient to 
satisfy the architect's needs. 

2. The situation in which consul- 
tant services are provided to man- 
age the decision making. 

3. The response to the growing 
complexities in problems and in 
time schedules and to larger con- 
glomerate client and user groups, 
often aided by computers. 

4. The response to an increased 
involvement in urban problems — 
multidisciplinary participation in 
the future evolution of program- 
ming as a problem-seeking activity. 

Jonathan King, vice president of 
Educational Facilities Laboratories, 
Inc., of the Ford Foundation, New 
York, workshop moderator, point- 
ed to the increased awareness of 
architects and their clients' need 
to be conscious of the problem- 
seeking and identification goal of 
architectural programming. 


OFFICE PRODUCTION: 


Men and Machines 
While more sophisticated tech- 
niques such as research into cost 
data systems and computer pro- 
gramming are becoming necessities 


* Mr. Pefia is a partner in Caudill, Rowlett, 
Scott, subject of a Practice Profile last month. 


in today's successful practice of 
architecture, the promoting of bet- 
ter employee communications can- 
not be overlooked. 

This was the consensus of the 
"Office Production Techniques" 
workshop, moderated by C. F. T. 
Routhwaite, FRAIC, Toronto. 

Panelists James A. Swackhamer, 
AIA, Somerville, New Jersey; Jack 
D. Train, FAIA, Chicago; and Her- 
bert M. Priluck, engineer with Bolt, 
Beranek & Newman, Inc, Cam- 
bridge, Massachusetts, led off dis- 
cussions with ways and means to 
give time to both the business and 
the art of architecture and still 
make practice more meaningful to 
the practitioner. 

Internal communication within 
offices, it was conceded, is a prin- 
cipal hinderange to a profitable 
practice and is experienced by 
large and small firms alike. Almost 
of equal importance is the com- 
munication problem between per- 
sonnel and the consultant. 

Solutions to these problems, the 
panelists said, lie in good working 
conditions for the employee such 
as office location, the handling of 
coffee breaks, the opportunity to 
discuss the problems that arise, etc. 

Communication between archi- 
tectural offices could be augmented 
through the use of a library of 
standard detail sheets, on a re- 
gional basis, available to all (for a 
small fee) on an exchange as new 
ideas and data develop. 

Also suggested were 1) an inter- 
national study of drafting tech- 
niques to be made and shared; 
2) a standardization of all building 
indications and materials that 
would result in better bidding prac- 
tices, better relations with the con- 
tractor and the reduction of pro- 
duction time. 

The computer as a communica- 
tion and production tool was il- 
lustrated by Priluck. The simplicity 
of feeding information to a ma- 
chine at a central location and hav- 
ing it compute time, estimate and 
write specifications were carefully 
delineated with the indication that 
a collective use, or even an indi- 
vidual installation, could free per- 
sonnel for other productive work, 
no matter the size of the office. 

It was admitted that while all 
development techniques cost a 
great deal of money, the end re- 
sults save dollars. The workshop 
participants concluded that the aim 
of such research would 1) increase 
the total productivity of the pro- 
fession, 2) increase management 
and technical staff skills, 3) in- 
crease profits to architects. 


A Boom Underway 

The theme of this special two-part 
workshop, "Historic Buildings: An 
Urban Asset," signifies a new reali- 
zation of the important contribu- 
tion of landmark structures in the 
variety and quality of the contem- 
porary environment. 

Charles E. Peterson, FAIA, Phila- 
delphia, one of the nation's fore- 
most architectural historians, mod- 
erated both sessions. They ex- 
plored two crucial aspects of his- 
toric building preservation that 
separate it from normal architec- 
tural practice: the training and pro- 
ficiency of the specialist architect 
necessary to carry on the work 
and the special problems which the 
client and the architect both en- 
counter in planning and executing 
restoration. 

The availability of trained and 
experienced architects in this field 
in both the US and Canada has be- 
come acute, and the problem has 
been compounded by the scarcity 
of university training in this field. 
Dr. J. O. Brew of Harvard Univer- 
sity, who has studied the matter 
as part of a National Trust for 
Historical Preservation Committee 
program, said that this group has 
recommended the establishment 
of graduate-lend-training for arch- 
itects and craftsmen concerned 
with restoration in America. 

So far, only Columbia University 
offers such training, although 
architect Jacques Dalibard of the 
Canadian National Parks Branch 
reported to the workshop that his 
agency and Carlton University are 
planning a joint program including 
both university courses and on- 
the-job apprenticeship. 

William S. Goulding, MRAIC, 
Toronto, stressed the usefulness of 
the apprenticeship approach, for 
as Milton L. Grigg, FAIA, com- 
mented, there has been a whole 
generation of architects who have 
not been trained as restorationists; 
therefore, the learning-on-the-job 
approach has been the only one 
available to those who wish to 
carry on restoration. 

Geoffrey Platt, FAIA, New York, 
raised another key point. Provi- 
sions need to be made in the licens- 


* The program is described in ‘Professional 
Training for the Preservationist" in the AIA 
JOURNAL, April 1969. 
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ing laws so that persons who 


work for agencies on restoration 
still qualify for architectural 
registration. 

The special complexities of re- 
storing historic buildings — as op- 
posed to new construction — were 


_ explored by a second panel. Both 
e the client and the architect face 
. unusual and expensive problems: 


research planning, official ap- 
provals of review boards and 


! contracting. 


These were discussed by two 
clients representing large govern- 
ment restorations: Chester L. 
Brooks, superintendent of the Inde- 
pendence National Historical Park 
in Philadelphia and John Lunn, 
superintendent of the Fortress of 
Louisberg in Nova Scotia. 

The major problems are 1) the 
administrator’s need for accurate 
and thorough research and 2) the 
necessity to have a team approach 
to restoration design. The archi- 
tect, engineer, archeologist and 
historian must cooperate closely. 

A communitywide concern for 
the preservation of a historic dis- 
trict was explained by Norbert J. 
Pointner II, chairman, Beman 
Committee for the Preservation of 
Historic Pullman, Chicago. 

The architect's problems were 
further discussed by Peter John 
Stokes, MRAIC, Niagara-on-the- 
Lake, Ontario, and John Bland, 
MRAIC, Montreal, professor at 
McGill University's School of 
Architecture. In many restoration 
projects, it is now becoming neces- 
sary to secure design approval 
from government agencies such as 
city historical commissions, thus 
inserting a further problem for the 
architect and client but resulting 
in a higher standard of work. 

By protecting the public's valid 
interest in the historic landscape, 
these review commissions fulfill a 
valuable purpose in today's his- 
toric urban areas, according to 
officials of the New York City 
Landmarks Commission: Platt and 
Alan Burnham, FAIA. Such esthe- 
tic control of historic buildings' 
alteration and restoration will 
probably broaden in the coming 
years and increasingly will concern 
entire historic districts rather than 
only single buildings. 

Arch Winter, FAIA, Mobile Ala- 
bama, summed up the discussion 
by underscoring the need for his- 
toric buildings to be thought of as 
a part of the urban design process 


? | rather than as isolated structures. 


Actually, he said, if buildings were 
properly maintained there would 
be little need to restore them, O 


Delegates adopt two changes in the Institute's bylaws and approve 27 resolutions 


Business sessions in Chicago num- 
bered three instead of the usual 
two because of the volume of mat- 
ters to come before the 754 ac- 
credited delegates. Some of these 
matters are treated elsewhere in 
this issue; what remains for this 
page is a report of the action taken 
by the delegates on two major by- 
laws changes and 27 resolutions. 

One approved bylaws change 
will have Institute officers and di- 
rectors taking office "upon the ad- 
journment of the annual meeting of 
the board, which meeting will be 
held in November or December." 
The lengths of terms remain the 
same, the change being designed 
chiefly to get the national organiza- 
tion in-phase with its components. 

The second change provides that 
charges of violation of the Stand- 
ards of Professional Practice be 
heard by a national judicial board 
of five members. Abandonment of 
a regional system was urged to 
speed up the judicial process and 
to achieve a more even interpreta- 
tion of the standards. 

Incorporated in the change at 
the urging of the New Jersey So- 
ciety of Architects, however, was 
a provision for regional represen- 
tation on an observer basis. 

Adopted were the following, 
numbered resolutions: 

No. 1: That the AIA sponsor a 
symposium toward the building of 
"a viable educational model which 
could guide the development of all 
educational systems to cope with 
the social and technological ad- 
vances evident throughout the 
world." 

No. 2: That the AIA Board of 
Directors consider a policy state- 
ment against the endorsing or op- 
posing of a candidate for public 
office by an AIA component. 

No. 3: That the AIA board au- 
thorize a management study of 
component structures, functions, 
relationships and procedures. 

No. 4: That the proposed Ethical 
Standards include the principle 
that AIA members not accept com- 
missions which tend to support 
racial discrimination. 

No. 5: That the AIA offer its sup- 
port to bills in Congress calling for 
a National Institute of Building 
Sciences to develop evaluation cri- 


teria for building materials and 
techniques and to encourage con- 
sistency in building codes and 
standards. 

No. 6: That the AIA endorse the 
reports of both the National Com- 
mission on Urban Problems and 
the President's Committee on Ur- 
ban Housing. 

No. 7: That the AIA take certain 
steps to strengthen and assert its 
role in social involvement. 

No. 8: That the AIA, realizing 
the major new responsibilities 
faced by the profession are neither 
technical nor esthetic but are social, 
recognize the necessity of having 
architectural school curricula and 
faculties reflect these responsibili- 
ties and offer assistance in this 
connection. 

No. 9: That the AIA reaffirm its 
commitment to the elimination of 
discrimination and poverty, urging 
each chapter to create a Commit- 
tee on Equal Opportunity and each 
architect to commit himself to the 
improvement of living standards 
and to "the needs and desires of 
the people who will occupy the 
manbuilt environment." 

No. 10: That the architects of 
America call for a "comprehensive 
re-examination and reordering of 
our national priorities" and for 
government leaders to recognize 
that only wholehearted commit- 
ment wil] erase what was called 
the shame of urban America — the 
"dirty, difficult and dangerous ex- 
perience" of city life. 

No. 11: That architects are en- 
couraged to support enlightened 
transportation planning, that the 
AIA reaffirms its support of unified 
transportation funding, coordina- 
tion of mades, and use to the inter- 
disciplinary approach. 

No. 12: That the AIA press gov- 
ernment leaders for relief from high 
financing and construction costs, 
for the execution of housing and 
urban programs, the creation of 
coherent land use policies and the 
elimination of restrictive building 
practices. 

No. 13: That the United States 
and Canada undertake a master 
scheme for the Great Lakes Basin, 
concentrating on abatement of air 
and water pollution, and the crea- 
tion of consolidated transportation 


and power systems and new town 
and recreational amenities. 

No. 14: That the AIA establish 
national foundation for the devel 
opment of computer software pro 
grams for the design profession: 
and that it establish regional serv 
ice bureaus. 

No. 15: That the AIA recogniz 
and support the restoration o 
Unity Temple. 

No. 16: That the AIA suppor 
the Advisory Council on Histori 
Preservation's position that a lo 
cation be sought for Interstat 
Route 310 other than New Orlean: 
Vieuw Carré riverfront, and that i 
no alternative exists, a depresse 
expressway, truly protective of th 
historic area, be designed. 

No. 17: That the AIA financiall: 
support and encourage the estab 
lishment of community desig 
centers. 

No. 18: That the AIA bylaws b 
offered to next year’s convention ii 
Boston to make possible the up 
grading of the New York Chapte 
to regional status. 

No. 19: That the AIA Task Forc 
on Equal Opportunity, “supple 
mented by a voting student-concer 
team, meet as required with thi 
expressed purpose of establishin: 
programs, administrative structure 
for operation and disbursing fund: 
in line with the $15 million" — tht 
commitment sought by the Asso 
ciation of Student Chapters/AIA 

No. 20: That the AIA pledge it 
self to an aggressive role in thi 
solution of the nation's housin; 
problems. 

No. 21: That the AIA applauc 
President Nixon's message to Con 
gress on the District of Columbia 
which called for the implementa 
tion of the Pennsylvania Avenu: 
Plan and the extension of improve 
ment efforts to areas of the cit; 
"where there exists an urgency o 
need." 

Nos. 22-26: (These expressec 
gratitude to convention speakers 
organizers, Institute officers, etc. 

No. 27: That the AIA involve it. 
self more fully in the problems oi 
inner city areas, asking chapters tc 
set up storefront centers in suck 
areas and to seek the cooperatior 
of other professions for "broad 
based improvement." E 
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Two redwood residences (above] and the Golden 
Age Homes for persons over 65, six identical one- 
story, four-apartment buildings grouped about two 
garden courts and a central area. 
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FOUR 
FINE 
FELLOWS 


Practicing in Minneapolis, Elizabeth and Wins- 
ton Close have been a consistent force in the 
development of modern architecture in that 
region. The Twin Cities had only four or five 
contemporary houses (all but one by Frank 
Lloyd Wright) when the Closes completed their 
first residence in 1939, a year after they estab- 
lished their two-way relationships as partners 
in Close Associates, Inc., and as Mr. and Mrs. 

Clients were few in the beginning, for the 
Closes limited their practice to those who 
sought them out. But soon, through their repu- 
tation, their designs began to dot the Twin 
Cities’ landscape. Today they run an eight-man 
firm where "everyone does some drafting, in- 
cluding the secretary." 

Close, who has been teaching at the Uni- 
versity of Minnesota School of Architecture, 
became head of campus planning for the uni- 
versity in 1950. As such he planned and de- 
signed the university's Duluth campus which, 
with its interconnecting quadrangles, was the 
first all-weather campus in the United States. 
In '59 he became advisory architect to the 
university. 

Although known mainly for their residential 
work and campus planning, the Closes have, 
in the words of Mrs. Close, “designed every- 
thing from a doghouse to a research center.” 

The doghouse accompanied a Close-designed 
resident; the research facility is a current proj- 
ect for the Peavey Company and will be com- 
pleted next spring. 

Among other projects underway are expan- 
sion and remodeling of St. Barnabas Hospital 
and, in a joint venture, several major buildings 
that form the Metropolitan Medical Center, 
both in Minneapolis. 


Now there are two of them—husband 
and wife teams, that is- who have be- 
come Fellows of The American In- 
stitute of Architects: Elizabeth and 
Winston A. Close, the first man and 
wife to be so honored simultaneous- 
ly (during the June Convention), and 
Victorine and Samuel E. Homsey, 
who were named to fellowship in 
1967 and 1954, respectively. 


From their drafting boards inWilmington, Dela- 
ware, have come designs for buildings as far 
away as Tehran (US Ambassador's Residence) 
but, maintain Victorine and Samuel Homsey, 
"practicing in a small community keeps work 
varied.” 

And varied their designs are, though always 
with the accent on the same ingredients: flexi- 
bility, simplicity and quality. 

The Homseys, who very appropriately met 
in an architectural office, were married in 
1929 and the same year established their firm, 
Victorine and Samuel Homsey, Inc. 

Their initial works were concentrated in 
Delaware but before long spread to several 
states on the Eastern Seaboard. Besides their 
small and large residential designs are several 
schools, a library, a health center, a hospital 
and an art center. Then, there’s the office 
building of the Winterthur Museum and, re- 
cently, the Pavilion and Lecture Hall, also for 
that museum. The latter two projects no doubt 
were of particular interest to the Homseys 
since the Winterthur house was originally built 
for one of Mrs. Homsey's ancestors, a du Pont. 

Both Homsey, who was a vice president of 
the Institute from 1965-67, and his wife have 
served on various Institute committees. Mrs. 
Homsey is chairman of the Committee on the 
Octagon House, a task she took on with devo- 
tion and determination, hoping "to leave no 
stone unturned" during the research phase. 

Their firm, which has room for 25 but pres- 
ently employs nine due to “a rash of men 
starting their own offices," presently is work- 
ing, among other projects, on a 15-story apart- 
ment building for the elderly, a church, a 
school and a block of townhouses. m 
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The US Ambassador's Residence, Tehran, Iran 
(top), faced with local, pale pink travertine; Pa- 
vilion and Lecture Hall, Winterthur Museum, Wil- 
mington (center); and a Maryland residence. 
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Architectural Criticism. “If the Civic Center is judged in total context, it typifies; it 
inspires; it belongs to a larger and remarkably, in this permissive day, coherent 


environment, one constantly threatened . 


. . by imported architectural exotica." 


The Chicago Civic Center 


BY HARRY WEESE, FAIA 


Public architecture is inspired by and built for 
the public sector, of, by, and for the people. In 
recent times government has become so suspect 
that much of its architecture has become either 
mean, utilitarian, or corrupt. In this sense, the 
Chicago Civic Center is a reversal. 

The center is both a courthouse and office 
building, containing 119 courtrooms and hearing 
rooms of the Circuit Court of Cook County and 
two courtrooms for the Supreme Court and the 
Appellate Court of Illinois, as well as related 
judicial offices and general office space for the 
City of Chicago and Cook County. 

It was developed primarily to relieve the 
backlog of civil cases in the Cook County courts 
that mushroomed to the point where, by 1955, 
there was a period of five years between date 
of filing a law case and date it came to court. 

In response to this, a proposal had been made 
by a group of private developers in the early 
1950s to build a complex of commercial and 
government buildings, including a new court- 
house, on the north bank of the Chicago River. 
With this in mind, the 1955 Illinois State Legis- 
lature passed the Public Building Commission 
Act. The act permitted counties, or towns desig- 
nated as county seats, to create Public Building 
Commissions, which were empowered to build 
office space for local governments. These build- 
ings would be financed by bonds, issued by the 
commissions and secured by lease agreements 
with the future government tenants. 

Daniel Burnham's plan of 1909 placed a sym- 
bolic and monumental city center on axis con- 
siderably west of the river intersected by grand 
diagonals. His was a horizontal city and there- 
fore viable over a broader area. A 1949 plan 
commission study developed a gigantic city/ 
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as Public Architecture 


county/state proposal just west of the loop bor- 
dering the river and bridging streets. Other pro- 
posals to make up for 40 years of nonbuilding 
ranged from filling the light wells of the present 
city-county structure with extruded twin sky- 
scrapers, to incorporating it in the nearly for- 
gotten Fort Dearborn urban renewal plan north 
of the river, the impetus which led to forming 
the Public Buildings Commission." 

When the PBC moved to build the Civic Cen- 
ter, planners both public and private (Central 
Area Committee) agreed to spread the benefit 
of public sector development to two separate 
sites placing the Federal Center three blocks 
south in the underdeveloped trough between 
State and LaSalle, the retail and financial 
streets, creating a third north-south axis, the 
new Dearborn Street, the northernmost next to 
City Hall, the southernmost on the site of the 
Old Post Office. 

The background may seem involved, but the 
parti pris determines the result. And the separa- 
tion of the local and the federal was not only 
wise politically but symbolically and architec- 
turally as well. It broke down the governmental 
monolith to a reasonable scale. It allowed deal- 
ing with masses and volumes compatible with 
those existing. The Civic Center did for a mo- 
ment hold the height record from 1965 to 1969 
at 647 feet or 31 stories. It has since been 
eclipsed by several private endeavors. Govern- 
ment's moment of glory was brief. Its location 


*Members in 1980 when the architects were selected: Richard J. 
Daley, mayor, Chicago; Arthur S. Bowes Sr., chairman, H. M. 
Byllesby & Co.; Henry Crown, chairman, Material Service Divi- 
sion, General Dynamics Corp.; Willis Gale, chairman of the Execu- 
tive Committee, Commonwealth Edison Co.; Vincent D. Garrity, 
trustee, Metropolitan Sanitary District of Greater Chicago; Stuart 
List, publisher, Chicago's American; Thomas L. Marshall, member, 
Chicago Board of Education; William L. McFetridge, commissioner, 
Chicago Park District; John G. Sevcik, president, Burton-Dixie 
Corp.; Seymour F. Simon, president, Board of Cook County Com- 
missioners; Philip K. Wrigley, chairman, Wm. Wrigley Jr. Co. 


The role the architect might undertake in architectural criticism is a 
question being probed by the AIA Committee on Design (formerly 
Esthetics), with the approval of the Institute's Board of Directors. In 
collaboration with the committee, we publish here a critique, presented 


as written, by a corporate member. The rules of the game provide for 
a simultaneously appearing rebuttal by the designing architects, who 
in this case chose not to reply. Hopefully, this presentation will inspire 


in the center of the core rather than on the 
periphery further confirmed the admirable com- 
pactness of downtown. 

In the center, the First National Bank, in what 
is probably the world's largest demolition proj- 
ect including a 44-story hotel, developed a third 
open space as a setting for its monumental new 
headquarters. 

Thus three open spaces — two public, one pri- 
vate — symmetrically spaced, ventilate the core 
area, forming an appropriate setting for public 
sector architecture in two cases and a center- 
piece for a private institution in the other. The 


The author: Mr. Weese, principal in the Chicago 
firm bearing his name which has won numerous 
awards for excellence in design, has a list of mem- 
berships on national advisory and planning boards 
and wide experience as an architectural juror. 


three plazas are enough of a good thing. Hope- 
fully the emphasis will now shift to arcades. Any 
further setting back would erode the street space 
that is the character of Chicago's canyon com- 
mercial core. In any case, open space in cities 
only works properly when it is public. Private 
plazas are ambiguous in law as well as use. 
Chicago, unlike many cities, chose not to use 
urban renewal downtown and its unbulldozed 
central area is alive and doing well, more archi- 
tecturally interesting and certainly containing in 
small compass more significant architecture old 
and new than probably any other American city. 
Foreign visitors tell us so. This is in contrast to 
desolate scenes in smaller cities like Cincinnati, 
Louisville, St. Louis, Norfolk or Syracuse where 
overzealous clearance has destroyed viable old 
environments before a substitute was ready. 
With the location settled, the question of archi- 
tecture was next. After duly interviewing all 
comers, the PBC selected a team of three pres- 
tigious firms, who, to their credit, performed as 
one: C. F. Murphy Associates, supervising àrchi- 
tects; Skidmore, Owings & Merrill and Loebl, 
Schlossman, Bennett & Dart, associated archi- 
tects. And on the federal site to the south, the 
General Services Administration, in a rare mo- 


THE EDITORS 


ment of inspiration, already had chosen Mies 
van der Rohe as design architect. 

It was no accident that at least two of the 
firms on the Civic Center site were Mies-ori- 
ented, and the program of the Civic Center read- 
ily lent itself to office building rationale. 

So it happened that two joint ventures com- 
prising seven firms produced nearly at the same 
time coherent, functional and monumental en- 
vironment. The time, the place and the programs 
were right. In this ambience, Mies loomed large, 
as does the Chicago School of Architecture. 

Michelangelo's Campidoglio is probably the 
standout government complex of all time. It has 
a controlled environment with its three-sided 
cornice line enclosure and monumental en- 
trance with Marcus Aurelius at the center: a 
total composition. Chicago's Campidoglio is flat 
and more like the sculptor's table viewed from 
without, contained by four streets and what 
fronts them. Yet its surround is relatively under 
control for a North American city. 

The setting is a large granite floor relieved by 
sculptural elements: the tall slab itself 647x145 
x261 feet standing on 30-foot columns; recessed 
ramps to garage (with their elegant prestressed 
granite roof slabs); stairs to the lower level sys- 
tem; a rectangular fountain 58x58 feet; three 
large honey locust trees (probably chosen for 
hardiness and transparency); three flagpoles and 
one Picasso plus assorted light standards. 

The 2.83 acres of granite has become a truly 
public place, site of many unscheduled as well 
as Scheduled events. Its frontages are interest- 
ing: to the west, more monolithic with the city/ 
county building happily preserved in neoclassic 
splendor, but unfortunately defoliated of its rich 
cornice for practical reasons, giving it a profane 
profile; to the south, a richly sculptural wall- 
bearing concrete cage by SOM, an undeveloped 
open court and Gothic-spired church/office 
building of singularly high aspect ratio; to the 
north, a neon happening of movie palaces. 

To the north also, in place of Louis Sullivan's 
Garrick Theatre, a parking ramp — one of the 
lost battles for preservation and scene of the 
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first picket lines in behalf of Chicago history. 


esnanesennncaune’ (inane This agitation led to the formation of the Chi- 
wsnecammanmnane jusssecenes cago Landmarks Commission, a pioneer but still 
onsnevaneansanse |jansseisass: i toothless effort for environment by accretion. 

— basonteois F adaa: Clearance for the project demolished Hen- 
sansmaasananmann |jaunaannnnn M ^ rici's, one of Mayor Daley's favorites and scene 


of breakfast meetings of the establishment. This 
rare survival, absolutely intact of the high period 
(viz. Krantz Candy Store) was demolished. It 
should have been moved across the street to 
cover the exposed flank of the Garrick for the 
best of both worlds. Fake Henrici's abound. We 


Critic Weese takes issue with the scale of the ploza, its 
lighting, trees and size of the Picasso rather than the 
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only miss the real thing when it is gone. 
The plaza— a bad word and with private 
building, which "breaks ground in several dimensions." connotations: zocolo, plateia, place, square, pi- 
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azza, all ring truer — itself was woefully vacant 
until Picasso's intervention. Even now one can 
wish the sculpture were larger, maybe twice as 
large? A bosque, if possible, would be happier 
than specimen trees in invisible pots, insufficient 
to represent remote nature in their fragile ele- 
gance. But most grievous to the scene, and 
almost invisible by its very ubiquity, is the 
gooseneck street lighting. The single dominant 
tyrannical element in all environment, be it out 
your bedroom window or in your park, this 
graceless gibbet hanging its fruit of fluorescence 
in its aggressive reach, spoiling the sky, marches 
around the Civic Center with its awkward articu- 
lation. It is not as bad as State Street, of course, 
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which holds the world's record for flamboyant 
lighting fixtures waving their arms in blinding 
desperation. The fact that the architects were 
able to remove goosenecks from the entire block 
and shorten the arms of those across the street is 
a testimonial to the fact that street lighting is not 
relevant to the lighting of people or scene. 

The lighting of the Civic Center should be the 
lighting of people, ceremonial and for the scene, 
not for streets. Cars are self-lit. Most people 
aren't. There are no goosenecks in the best parts 
of Paris, nor in downtown Portland, nor in St. 
Paul, Down with goosenecks! 

Underneath the plaza is a rudimentary but 
promising network of shops and passageways 
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connecting adjoining buildings and the subway. 
It has, fortunately, no chance of becoming as 
full blown as Montreal's which sucks life from 
the surface, leaving it a kind of treeless carbon 
monoxide zone. But Chicago's climate is said 
to be better. Maybe the populace is tougher, but 
in any case, sheltered arcades with shops on 
surface separating and protecting pedestrians 
would be a proud way to go from plaza to plaza 
up Dearborn Street with the idea that the earth's 
surface belongs to its inhabitants. 

The building itself breaks new ground in sev- 
eral dimensions. Its scale is heroic, being nearly 
double that of commercial buildings. Its floor to 
floor height is 18 feet and its bays, 87x48 feet, 
4 inches. This has a simplifying impact in that 
the building would appear to be nearly half again 
as high with a normal bay. And it is clad in self- 
weathering steel, the first used after John Deere 
(1964) and the first in a downtown area. 

The courage of this decision has been justi- 
fied: Rust is in! Growing old gracefully and hav- 
ing the elegance of any permanent material, it 
has a russet warmth on its sunny side; more 
sober, to be sure, on the north. 

If one accepts the office building prototype 
first enunciated by Louis Sullivan in which he 
spoke of the succession of cellular spaces 
stacked on a base and crowned by an attic, the 
slab building is inevitable. Office buildings are 
in the highest state of the art, at which point the 
elegance of proportion, detailing and spanning 
are nearly everything. The Civic Center is the 
embodiment of this to the highest degree with 
its discipline and restraint. It uses three mate- 
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rials — self-weathering steel, tinted glass and 
granite — all of which are permanent. Given 
wide spans, proper elevatoring, airconditioning 
and permanent materials, one could say that a 
building of this sort could last forever. It has 
been designed with that amount of care. 

The articulation of web stiffened spandrels 
and mullions makes a satisfying tracery of fine 
lines over the heavy structural elements and dis- 
guises discoloration or lack of plane, and satis- 
fies the eyes' desire for absorbing minutiae. 
Stepping-back cruciform columns, diminishing 
in size on upper floors, transom bars with verti- 
cals carrying into web stiffeners engage glass 
and steel together in an overlapping tracery are 
refinements analogous to the scale-giving and 
shadow-making modénature and stereotomy of 
load-bearing masonry. 

Inside, the building is a marvel of studied pre- 
cision and careful detailing in good taste. It is 
said that no tile was cut in the myriad toilet 
rooms. The architect on the scene personally 
supervised the moving of walls to bring them on 
module. Jacques Brownson is the single person 
who by his dedication over five years saw to the 
concept and execution, carrying on the day-to- 
day responsibility for the joint venture. 

If the Civic Center is judged in total context, 
it typifies, it inspires; it belongs to a larger and 
remarkably, in this permissive day, coherent 
environment, one constantly threatened but so 
far little invaded by imported architectural ex- 
otica, While Toronto, Boston and Fresno, among 
others, held competitions, Chicago did its thing. 
While history is the judge, it seems already clear 
that both Boston and Toronto have fallen into 
already obsolete stylistic traps. 

How much government should show? Perhaps 
it is best kept underground, or like an iceberg, 
with only the vital public parts showing. Cer- 
tainly the vast beehives for civil servants lining 
Independence Avenue or concentrated in the 
Pentagon are embarrassingly symbolic and vul- 
nerable. The idea of the CIA institutionalized in 
its suburban area for all to see is lacking in taste 
and/or intrigue. However, the Civic Center does 
more than house computers or government em- 
ployees. It serves the public directly; its visi- 
bility can be justified. 

It is rare that government is more progressive 
than the private sector, In Chicago it is a stand- 
off, and Mayor Daley should be proud. But with- 
out all the pervasive influence of Mies, the archi- 
tectural community would not have had the 
rallying point and the Chicago School tradition 
would not have been carried on. There is more 
to cities than their cores, and skyscrapers are 
only one gauge of vitality. But at least downtown 
Chicago is alive and well. E 
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Xther system features: Faster, all-weather instal- 
ation for shaft completion ahead of schedule. 
ne-, two-, and three-hour fire ratings. Sound 
ontrol characteristics to meet code require- 
nents. Savings on space. Savings on material 
nd labor. Designed for wind pressure loading 
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Consider this high-performance system for 
dumbing and air shaft enclosures, stairwells, 
nail chutes, elevator shafts, and equipment 
ooms. See your U.S.G. Architect Service man 
or details, specs, design data. Or write us at 101 
3. Wacker Dr., Chicago, Ill. 60606, DEPT. AIA-99 
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Planning, Regional Style 


Unique among activities of mem- 
bers of the AIA is a mid-America 
organization known as the Lake 
Michigan Region Planning Coun- 
cil. Its goals and functions are de- 
scribed here by its present chair- 
man, Frederick J. Schweitzer, AIA, 
who practices in Milwaukee. 


The Lake Michigan Regional Plan- 
ning Council was organized as a 
committee in 1960, representing 
the four American Institute of 
Architects chapters of Western 
Michigan, Northern Indiana, Chi- 
cago and Wisconsin. Its founder 
and first chairman was Paul F. 
Jernegan, FAIA. Because of the 
wide interest in the organization 
from other planning professions, 
governmental units and founda- 
tions, it became a council formally 
incorporated under the laws of the 
State of Illinois in 1962. 

Deeply concerned over the hap- 
hazard urban development of the 
rapidly expanding megalopolis en- 
compassing the entire region from 
Detroit through Chicago to Mil- 
waukee and beyond, the council 
dedicated itself to inspire every 
means, influence and device to 
bring order, sanity and beauty to 
this indiscriminate chaos. 

To this end the architect and 
those allied must be foremost, not 
alone through the skill of their 
professions but in voice as well. 
Visionary planning is basic in the 
fabric of the architect's art, and 
it is natural that he should be the 
builder (and rebuilder) of our cities 
and the champion and protector 
of our countryside. While our pro- 
fession is currently consumed with 
the problems of the inner city, 
here is a group of architects who 
have broadened their sights to the 
regional influences which, after 
all, brought their communities into 
being and still command the pulse 
of their existence. 

The LMRPC council performs 
two functions: It is a forum for 
regional dialogue and an interstate 
research and planning group. Its 
membership currently includes six 
representatives from each state 
appointed by the participating AIA 
chapters; membership privileges 
are extended, as well, to the AIA 
chapters and regional officers; gov- 
ernmental and other professional 
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planning groups; society members 
of the American Institute of Plan- 
ners, the American Society of 
Civil Engineers, the American So- 
ciety of Landscape Architects and 
the American Bar Association; 
geographers, political and  eco- 
nomic scientists and sociologists 
representing the various univer- 
sities in the region. 

Financing of LMRPC's activities 
is done through member chapter 
contributions, annual personal 
membership dues and project 
grants from federal agencies and 
private foundations. Its publica- 
tion Planning Memo is a news- 
gathering digest which reports on 
all planning actions and related 
matter of interest in the region. It 
is circulated, in addition to LMRPC 
members, to a special qualified list 
of governmental units, universi- 
ties, state officials, etc. 

Perhaps the most significant ac- 
complishment of LMRPC is its 
interstate research and planning 
activity. This work is represented 
in a series of in-depth study proj- 
ects conducted by council mem- 
bers on a committee basis, often 
in cooperation with faculties and 
graduate students of region uni- 
versities. 

This year a special effort is being 
made to relate the work of LMRPC 
more closely to these schools, and 
these schools with one another in 
a common effort. Examples of 
projects range from a survey of 
existing planning units, a technical 
and environmental study of the 
Great Indiana-Michigan Dunes and 
Lake Michigan shoreline area; the 
effect of population density on 
highway planning; and a geo- 
graphical treatise on waterfront 
planning which covers a wide 
range of shoreline studies includ- 
ing industrial development, recrea- 
tional areas and the problems in- 
volved in land fill. 

Most noteworthy as a compre- 
hensive research and planning 
demonstration is the recently com- 
pleted Little Calumet River Project, 
dealing with the river basin prob- 
lems and flood control of an im- 
portant and historic waterway 
which extends from Burn's Har- 
bor, Indiana, across the state 
through visually and physically 
polluted industrial areas and con- 


trasting sectors of great potential 
but with neglected beauty, and 
extending into Illinois to its inland 
termination at the Chicago Drain- 
age and Sanitary Channel. 

The study deals in detail with 
the reclamation of this indiscrimi- 
nately abused land's beauty, its 
recreational potential, the engi- 
neering of its flood and drought 
contro] retention basins and self- 
cleansing fresh water flow. 

Graduate architectural students, 
working with and under the direc- 
tion of LMRPC members in quar- 
ters provided by the Chicago 
School of Architecture in the 
Glessner House, produced an im- 
posing number of charts, graphs 
and diagrams now published in 
prints, lecture slides and publicity 
displays. The project serves elo- 
quently to illustrate LMRPC's 
effort, in the name of good plan- 
ning, to replace the straight line 
boundaries between counties and 
states with the comprehensive 
logic of a river. 

Currently, LMRPC has launched 
a vast transportation study, per- 
haps the first of its kind in the 
country. It may just possibly have 
been touched off by the agonizing 
daily experience of today's Ameri- 
can traveler flying cross-country 
in all the comfort of luxury jets 
only to be dumped from this air- 
conditioned heaven into the pre- 
posterous confusion of the ''mod- 
ern" air terminal. 

Be as it may, LMRPC resolves 
that all mass travel, the movement 
of freight and the transportation 
of the individual in the air, on 
land and water is and must be in- 
terrelated and that none can stand 
alone on its own. It foresees the 
necessity for balance in the type 
of transportation in relation to 
time, distance and destination and 
a great and still unknown sophisti- 
cation for rail transport which an 
antiquated industry has all but 
kissed away as dead 

The best laid schemes can only 
launch disaster without a compre- 
hensive regional study of the plan- 
ning criteria. With this hypothesis 
and with the admonition of that 
great Chicago architect-planner 
Daniel Burnham in mind and heart, 
“Make no little plans,” LMRPC 
faces the future. o 
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if you have time 

to qualify a precast 
or prestressed 
concrete producer, 


fine. 


g 
CONFIRMED CAPABILITY 


You put your professional reputation on the line 
whenever you specify an architectural or structural 
material. So, it pays to work with a qualified source. 

Qualifying a producer of prestressed concrete 
or precast architectural panels could take a bit of 
doing. On your part. 

A far easier, yet completely reliable way, is to 
look for the PCI Certified Plant symbol. It tells you 
three things. 1. The producer who displays it has 
demonstrated his capability to produce quality 
products to the satisfaction of a nationally recog- 
nized, independent consulting engineering and 
inspection firm engaged by PCI for the required 
annual inspections. 2. The rigid inspections his 
plant and personnel have passed are based on the 
PCI Manuals for Quality Control. 3. He, therefore, 
has confirmed capability. 

Three times during the course of each year, the 
producer is tested and graded on his aggregate 
stockpiles, concrete mixing, placing, and transport- 
ing. Tensioning and detensioning of beds, curing 
procedures and temperature controls, stripping, 
stockpiling, and inspection of product are among 
the items carefully observed. In addition, engineer- 
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if not, look for this label! 


ing, shop drawings, test record keeping and many 
other practices related to quality production are 
examined. 

Failure to maintain acceptable standards makes 
decertification mandatory. 

Fairness demands that no thoroughly tested, re- 
liable producer be eliminated as a possible source 
for concrete products simply because his plant is 
not PCI certified. By the same token, acknowl- 
edged confidence should be in order for the plant 
with PCI Certification capability credentials. 

To repeat, if you have the time and budget to 
qualify a producer, fine. If not, look for this label. 

As plants are awarded certification, their names 
are added to a continually updated list we'll be 
happy to send you. Best time to ask us for it is 
before you get too deeply into your next project. 
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Canada's on the BEAM 


The communication gap is bad 
enough in English, but our neigh- 
bors to the north have to contend 
with French as well. Undaunted, 
they're devising a construction in- 
formation system, described here 
by W. A. Marshall, Materials 
Branch, Department of Industry. 


A communications bottleneck is a 
disturbing factor in the operation 
of any business. For the Canadian 
construction industry—the largest 
in the country—it has become a 
problem of major proportions. 

Accounting for about 20 percent 
of the Gross National Product, 
construction is expected to grow 
at an annual rate of more than 8 
percent. If it is to grow as antici- 
pated, measures must be instituted 
to overcome the communications 
problem and those related. 

With this in mind, the Canadian 
Department of Industry, Trade and 
Commerce in 1967 implemented 
the BEAM (Building Equipment, 
Accessories and Materials) pro- 
gram to increase productivity and 
efficiency in manufacture and as- 
sembly of building equipment ac- 
cessories and materials. It has five 
immediate objectives: 

1. Establishment of a construction 
information system. 

2. Adoption of modular coordina- 
tion throughout the industry. 

3. Greater industrialization of the 
building process. 

4. Adoption of more uniform build- 
ing regulation; establishment of a 
means of accessing and approving 
new materials and techniques. 

5. Provision of incentives to en- 
courage innovation. 

The BEAM program is one of 
considerable complexity. The plan- 
ners of such a system are faced 
with an industry that is diversified, 
fragmented and regionalized and 
one that conducts much of its 
business in both English and 
French. Being concerned initially 
with technical product informa- 
tion, the planners’ concept must 
allow the dissemination of both 
digital and graphical data in a 
form compatible with the user's 
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needs and with his ability to pay 
for it. 

To know that a problem exists 
in the communication of informa- 
tion is one thing, but to prove it is 
another. This was the depart- 
ment's first task. A firm of consult- 
ants was retained to conduct a 
feasibility study, to identify the 
existing method of disseminating 
information and to define the needs 
and requirements of both users and 
suppliers of construction data. 

The consultants questioned over 
10,000 firms and individuals by 
mail, conducted 100 personal in- 
depth interviews and organized 
several two-day in-house studies. 
The study revealed that: 

* Production, dissemination, stor- 
age and retrieval of information is 
costing the Canadian construction 
industry in excess of $300 million 
per year, equal to 3 percent of the 
total annual value of all construc- 
tion work. 

* Twenty to 30 million pages of 
product literature are disseminated 
annually, a flood growing at 8 per- 
cent a year. 

* Sixty-five percent of this litera- 
ture is discarded either on receipt 
or after first reading. 

* Four-hundred million pages de- 
voted to product literature and 
building technology are stored on 
users’ premises. 

* Twenty percent of this data is 
more than three years old, 35 per- 
cent from one to three years old. 
* Currently it takes six months to 
create an awareness of a new prod- 
uct, with this period often extend- 
ing to one year. 

The study also revealed that the 
priority of information needs as 
indicated by the potential users are 
1) products, 2) codes, 3) standards, 
4) specifications, 5) technology and 
6) commercial data. The system 
should therefore deal initially with 
technical product information, but 
provisions should be made in its 
design to include all other types at 
a future date. 

As a result of the initial study, 
the department, together with an 
appointed Industry Advisory Com- 


mittee on Construction Informa- 
tion Systems, agreed that: 

1. The role of the department 
should be that of a catalyst which 
will exhibit initial leadership, 
guidance and assistance. 

2. The department should actively 
seek, in association with industry, 
the formation of an independent, 
nonprofit, financially responsible 
group which should have authority 
to establish, operate and provide 
for continued development. 

The next step, now underway, 
is to develop a practical system 
which will meet the needs and re- 
quirements of the system's users 
and suppliers. Again, consultants 
have been retained to do this work, 
which is divided into three phases. 

Phase 1 is the preparation of a 
standardized method of presenting 
technical product literature. Fortu- 
nately, the Specifications Writers 
Association of Canada has, upon 
its own initiative, undertaken this 
work and, in collaboration with the 
department, is developing a com- 
patible format. 

Phase 2 consists of formulating 
an English and French language 
thesaurus of Canadian construc- 
tion terms together with the neces- 
sary indexes. 

Phase 3 is concerned with the 
design of the system itself and re- 
quires that consultants undertake 
the preparation of performance 
specifications. In addition, finan- 
cial needs will be considered and 
sources of revenue evaluated. 

It is anticipated that by mid-1970 
all phases of the development pro- 
gram will be completed and the Ca- 
nadian construction industry will 
have a framework around which a 
viable national information system 
can be established. 

The use this new system receives 
from industry will determine the 
succes of the whole operation. Too 
many similar system have failed 
because they imposed a service on 
the subscriber without considering 
his actual requirements. By devel- 
oping this system in close coopera- 
tion with industry, their require- 
ments should be met. o 
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Caterpillar Administration Building and Employees Parking Garage, Peoria, Illinois. Architect: Smith, Smith, Haines, Lundberg & Waehler; New York. 
Contractor: Huber, Hunt & Nichols, Inc.; Indianapolis. 


Caterpillar specified 24 Montgomery 
escalators and 3 elevators to move people 
in their new Administrative Center. 


Caterpillar proved a new idea: escalators provide the most 
rapid, long-term-economical vertical transportation within 
the new Caterpillar Administration Building and Employees 
Parking Garage. Three high speed Montgomery passenger 
and service elevators also serve the building. However, 
the vast majority of inter-floor traffic is carried by a battery 
of 16 Montgomery two-steps-level escalators in the 
Administration Building core and by 8 Montgomery esca- 
lators in the Employees Parking Garage. This unusual 
application of high-rise office escalators provides many | 
benefits: instant traffic flow; minimum space requirement | 

for the elevator plant, and greater efficiency of elevators bo 
by optionally locking out certain floors; elimination of an 

additional stairway; increased staff efficiency; and lower 

long term costs. Caterpillar Administration Building and 


Sixteen Montgomery two-steps-level escalators in the core 
of the main building. 


Employees Parking Garage — with creative new ideas in Ende auvice to upper floors: te GMT RN ORA 
moving people. speed Montgomery elevators. 
ELEVATORS/ESCALATORS 


POWER WALKS & RAMPS 
Montgomery Elevator Company, Moline, Illinois 61265 


Montgomery Elevator, Ltd., Toronto, Canada 
Offices in principal cities of North America 
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SERIES DF-3050 


now listed for 
labeled doors 


A three hour burning test where the temperature exceeded 1900°F. melting the crossbars and 
hinge stile brackets; the latches, strikers, and mullions held the door closed. As a high 
pressure hose developing 45 psi pounded the door, this hardware remained latched. 


You also get beauty from the simple, straight line 
effect of Reed styling. Dependable operation from 
the simplicity of the Reed design. Ruggedness from 
the heavy construction of Reed components. Appli- 
cation versatility with non-handed Reed installation. 


CONTACT YOUR REED REPRESENTATIVE FOR MANUAL DF AND COMPLETE DETAILS. EATON | 


20077 R 
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LISTED 


FIRE EXIT HARDWARE 
: ISSUE NO. 


saron! REED. poor Devices 
TOWNE 


Standard locking functions are available with 
these U.L. listed devices. 


REED poor pevices 


Box 58, Wood Dale, Illinois, 60191 


YALE & 
TOWNE 
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Dramatic Florida Apartment 
Complex Achieves Character 
With Lock-Deck^ Decking 


Potlatch Lock-Deck* laminated decking with natural cedar face was speci- 
fied as a basic structural system in the spectacular Continental Villas at 
Orange Park, Florida. Lock-Deck forms both load-bearing roof and finished 
ceiling, giving warmth, character and spaciousness to the interior while 
solving structural problems with economy and speed. Potlatch engineered 
wood products provide integrity, design freedom, insulation properties and 
deep aesthetic appeal. For details on these apartments write for special 
Architectural Report on Continental Villas. 


Architects and Engineers: 
Allen Frye & Associates, A.I.A. 


Potlatch 


WOOD PRODUCTS GROUP 


P. O. Box 3591 - San Francisco, Calif. 94119 


Lock-Deck is available in 4 thicknesses and 2 face widths. Electro-Lam* beams in all sections up to 162 sq. in., lengths to 60 ft. 
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NCARB: Motion for Change 


The "strong winds of change" that 
have been sweeping the National 
Council of Architectural Registra- 
tion Boards, as reported here fol- 
lowing the 1968 annual convention, 
continue to blow. 

This was clearly evident by the 
time this year's sessions had con- 
cluded at Chicago's Palmer House 
July 21. 

Among the resolutions adopted 
by the delegates, representing 50 
states and territories, were these: 
* Broadening the eligibility of sen- 
ior practitioners. 

* Acceptance of new standard 
streamlined application and certi- 
fication forms for all the states. 

* Acceptance of corporate practice 
where two-thirds of the directors 
are licensed design professionals 
and where licensed professionals 
represent controlling ownership. 

* Recognition of graduates at the 
time of the first professional degree 
by granting the title "intern archi- 
tect." 

* Continuance of studies of a new 
core-type examination. 

‘No Longer Protectionists': In an- 
other development, reciprocal 
registration that could lead to much 
freer professional movement be- 
tween the United States and the 
United Kingdom neared final ap- 
proval. 

Noting that "we are no longer 
protectionists," William A. Allen, 
London architect and chairman of 
the Joint Reciprocity Committee 
which met during the convention, 
expressed hope that the agreement 
would be put into effect this fall. 
There are certain details which 
have to be ironed out between the 
two participating organizations. 

Representatives from six Cana- 
dian provinces — British Colum- 
bia, Manitoba, Quebec, Ontario, 
Newfoundland and New Bruns- 
wick— sat in on the meeting as 
observers. 

The NCARB Board of Directors 
has been exploring a similar agree- 
ment with Mexico. 

Change Is the Thing: The con- 
vention theme, "Motion for 
Change," was underscored in a re- 
view of the past year's work of 
NCARB and its committees by 
Dean L. Gustavson, AIA, of Salt 
Lake City, who later was installed 
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as president, succeeding Howard 
T. Blanchard, AIA, of Garden City, 
Kansas. 

Said Gustavson: "We want to 
change for positive accomplish- 
ments and at a pace rapid enough 
to lead rather than lag the needs 
of our profession and the people 
we serve." (Details of the report 
will appear in a later AIAJ.) 

Good Housekeeping Seal? Con- 
vention keynoter Archibald C. 
Rogers, FAIA, of Baltimore, recall- 
ing that present registration laws 
throughout the states, for the most 
part,- originated in the early '30s 
and thus were based on a set of 
Depression-oriented values and 
goals, raised these questions: 

“Should we not be dismantling 
these laws? Should we not sug- 
gest that professional licensing is 
really a sort of Good Housekeep- 
ing Seal of Approval? It certifies 
that the practitioner is what he 
says he is." 

Rogers also endorsed the con- 
cept that the principal basis for 
certification should be a master's 
degree from an accredited school 
rather than an examination. He 
added, however, that the examina- 
tion "could be used for those who 
are taking the practical experience 
route rather than the academic, or 
for those who go halfway along the 
latter." 

In closing, Rogers re-emphasized 
his point: “I do not think we need 
registration laws. I do think we 
need a fresh look at the purpose 
of the laws and the examinations 
within the framework of reference 
of our time, recognizing change and 
the unpredictability of change as 


McClure Heads NAAB 


The dean of Clemson University's 
School of Architecture, Harlan E. 
McClure, FAIA, took office as 
president of the National Architec- 
tural Accrediting Board during its 
annual meeting in Chicago in June. 
He has served as secretary for the 
past three years and is the first 
from the southeast to head the 29- 
year-old NAAB. 

The eight-member board evalu- 
ates the standards of all profes- 
sional collegiate curricula. 


the constant which we must all 
address.” 

Not Moonstruck: In the annual 
luncehon address, emphasizing na- 
tional goals and reflecting on the 
upcoming man-on-the-moon land- 
ing, Stewart L. Udall asked: 

"But when are we going to turn 
this energy and this money to the 
soul of the environmental prob- 
lems here? The moon is lifeless. 
We are going to spend in the next 
two or three years apparently sev- 
eral billions of dollars going up to 
study it. There's nothing we can 
learn from it except its geology." 

The former Secretary of the In- 
terior continued: "I don't want to 
pick on the space program, but I 
would like to see some of this tal- 
ent, energy and skill used to tackle 
the problems of pollution and the 
problems of environmental tragedy 
in this country." 

Udall suggested that America 
undertake a program that would 
involve not the reshaping of a 
single city or two but of scores of 
them across the land. 

"Let each city not only plan, but 
let each city have one vital project; 
each could decide where it wanted 
to begin, what public project was 
most important as the first key- 
stone in its effort toward its own 
renewal. And if we could do this, 
if we could turn these kinds of en- 
ergy inward, it seems to me that so 
many of the problems, so much of 
the unrest that blights our country 
today, could not only be eased but 
would disappear as our people saw 
their lives and environment 
changed." 

Geddis Is in Line: In addition to 
Gustavson, these officers, all AIA 
members, were elected: William J. 
Geddis, Brookline, Mass., first vice- 
president and president-designate; 
Charles L. Graves, Lexington, Ky., 
second vice president; Harry E. 
Rodman, FAIA, Troy, N.Y., secre- 
tary; Daniel Boone, FAIA, Abilene, 
Tex., treasurer. 

The new board includes the fol- 
lowing directors: Andrew S. Co- 
hen, Waterbury, Conn.; Richard J. 
Chorlton, Princeton, N.J.; John L. 
Turner, Jackson, Miss.; Thomas J. 
Sedgewick, Flint, Mich.; Ken G. 
Miller, Hutchinson, Kan.; Worley 
K. Wong, FAIA, San Francisco. O 


The art and science 
ofcutting and matching veneers. 


By John Lentz 


Simply defined, veneers are thin sheets of fine woods 
glued to core stock, such as Novoply" or lumber cores. 
This definition, however, leaves a lot unsaid. For cut- 
ting and matching veneers for architectural paneling 
and doors—as done by the skilled woodworkers of 
U.S. Plywood— involves many careful and compli- 
cated procedures. 


Veneer cutting 
Our veneers are cut from sections of choice logs— 
called flitches—by one of several methods, depending 
on the wood species as well as the veneer figure or 
growth pattern produced by a particular log. Most 
architectural veneers, however, are either plain, quar- 
ter or rotary sliced, as shown here. 


AN Knife 
«—— 


Plain slicing 
In plain or flat slicing, the half log or flitch is mounted 
with the heart side flat against the guide plate of the 
slicer. Slicing done parallel to a line through the center 
of the log produces a cathedral figure. 


Knife 
a«—— 


Quarter slicing 
In quarter slicing, the quarter log or flitch is mounted 
on the guide plate so that the log's growth rings strike 
the knife at approximately right angles. Result: a 
series of stripes which are straight in some woods and 
varied in others. 


v Sg Knife 


NA 


Knife 


Rotary slicing 
In rotary slicing, the log is mounted centrally in the 
lathe and turned against a razor sharp blade, like un- 
winding a roll of paper. Since this cut follows the log's 
annular growth rings, a bold variegated grain mark- 
ing results. 

As the plain and quarter sliced veneers fall from 
the knife, they are attached in the exact sequence in 
which they were cut. (Rotary cuts, of course, cannot 
be sequence matched.) All logs or flitches are identi- 
fied by number. After laminating, each panel is iden- 
tified by both its sequence and flitch number. 


Other cutting methods 
In addition to these methods of slicing, U.S. Plywood 
produces veneers by other types of cutting to yield a 
wide range of veneer configurations. Rift cutting, for 
example, produces a distinctive pattern. 


Rift cutting 
This method of cutting pro- 
duces Comb Grain Oak veneers. 
The medullary rays of oak radi- 
ate from the center of the log 
like the spokes of a wheel. By cutting perpendici 
larly to these rays, a comb effect results. 
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Veneer matching by 
US. Plywood 


Book matching 


Three matching patterns are most often used: 


Book, Slip and Random matching. 


Book matching 


In Book matching, every other sheet of veneer is 


turned over, like the leaves of a book. 
Thus, balance at the veneer joint is 
produced as shown above. 
Slip matching 
In Slip matching, veneer sheets are 
joined side by side, without turning. 
Consequently, the flitch pattern is re- 
peated from sheet to sheet, resulting 
in a more even color after finishing. 
Random matching 

In so-called “Random mismatch- 
ing,” veneer sheets are carefully and 
deliberately mismatched for the 
most effective appearance. Veneers 
from several different logs are often 
used for one set of panels. 

U.S. Plywood has one of the 
world’s largest and most varied in- 
ventories of veneers for use in creat- 
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Diamond 


“uyn 


Slip matching 


Random matching 


ing our Weldwood" architectural paneling and 
doors. Samples of veneer matching are shown in 
the sketches on this page. 

Whatever your esthetic requirements for pan- 
eling and doors, we can make them to your design. 


Reverse Diamond 


Herringbone 


Reverse box 


We also offer a wide variety of 
panel and door finishes. For example, 
our dry film finishes—applied by 
roll lamination— will not check or 
craze. These films are also noted for 
their exceptional resistance to stains 
and wear. 

Let our Architects Service Rep- 
resentative work with you in select- 
ing veneers for paneling and doors. 
He will gladly show you sample ve- 
neers, analyze your requirements 
and suggest the most practical and 
economic use of our Weldwood 
products. Call him at your nearest 
U.S. Plywood Branch Office. 


U.S. Plywood 


A Division of U.S. Plywood-Champion Papers Inc. 
777 Third Avenue, New York, N.Y. 10017 
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A complete line of advanced architectural hardware, including the Sargent Maximum Security System 


Double egress! 


Von Duprin UL listed Fire Exit Hardware 


for double egress fire doors. 


No mullion. 
No astragal. 
No coordinator! 


Here's a newly-listed fire door application—double 
egress doors with Von Duprin 88 vertical rod Fíre Exit 
Hardware. With this application, you never need an 
astragal on "B" and "C" label doors, and you never need 
a mullion or a coordinator on any door. That's news, be- 
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cause you do need astragals, mullions and coordinators 4 4 
with all other fire door applications. But that’s Von 
Duprin, the only complete line of Fire Exit Hardware! - e 
Von Duprin, Inc. * 400 W. Maryland St. * Indianapolis, Ind, te 
46225 - Von Duprin Ltd.- 903 Rue Simard - Chambly, Que. — 


ACSA: The Architectural Community 


A three-way meeting of students, 
faculty and practitioners was pro- 
grammed for the 55th annual meet- 
ing of the Association of Colle- 
giate Schools of Architecture in 
Chicago June 19-21. Representa- 
tives of the three groups were put 
on common ground by relating 
them to current social concerns 
such as minority students, advo- 
cacy planning, institutionalism and, 
as well, the inner city of Chicago. 

Discussions seldom got abreast 
of the educational developments 
already pursued at many delegate 
schools. The more provocative ses- 
sions came out of talks by repre- 
sentatives from the inner city. The 
issues at stake, the binds placed 
by institutionalism on social oppor- 
tunity, were familiar to most. But 
for those less familiar with Chi- 
cago, the descriptions of the proc- 
esses of inner city urbanization 
made these issues real. 

Relevant Education: The obser- 
vations by a panel of students, 
teachers and practitioners discuss- 
ing "Relevant Education for New 
Imperatives" might make up a 
complete list of the urgencies con- 
fronting architectural education. 

The detachment and the rigidity 
of the educational institution were 
suggested by such phrases as “four 
years in a morgue,” "most of our 
schools are design orientated," and 
references to "the almost total in- 
ability of the schools to find out 
what other schools are doing." A 
student, teacher or practitioner 
might have been quoted, for these 
viewpoints were generally shared 
by all of the panel. 

Most architectural educators 
would agree with, but at the same 
time expand and elaborate on, the 
observations made by the panel 
touching on relevant education. 
The statement that the architect 
“should not only be a generalist or 
a specialist but a humanist" might 
summarize what was said. 

Much interest focused on the 
need for architectural programs to 
take in a greater share of the uni- 
versity, to relate to a variety of 
other disciplines. 

Action and Advocacy: Another 
session centered on oppressive 
conditions in the city, lack of low 
cost housing, advocacy planning 
and institutionalism. “Noboby is 
opposing the renewal of the city; 
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what people are opposing is that 
the renewal is only the renewal of 
the civic elite in the city.” 

Architecture and planning 
should include “education for 
working with institutions,” said 
Robert Gordan from KOCO — Chi- 
cago’s Kenwood Oakland Com- 
munity Organization architectural 
training center. In other words, 
“when we talk about advocacy 
planning, we have to be talking 
about values and politics.” 

Robert Heifetz of the University 
of Illinois most nearly summarized 
the conference when he said: 
“Having identified the goals that 
we say we are for, are we willing 
to investigate the means for achiev- 
ing these ends? Will these groups, 
will the schools of architecture and 
the ACSA take the lead in all this?” 

An indication of ACSA's re- 
sponse to Heifetz' query is found 
in the president's yearly report in 
which Robert Bliss wrote: "With 
our pressing social needs, architec- 
tural education is in a far more 
critical revolution than that of the 
1920s and '30s. Unless we are able 
to adjust, change, communicate 
and guide the process, our hopes 
that our students wil make a 
major contribution to our environ- 
ment are in vain." 

A visit to slums and urban re- 
newal sites on the South Side 
followed the session. Guides were 
members of the Black P. Stone 
Nation, a 5,000-member amalgama- 
tion of some 50 gangs. Their con- 
cern was concentrated on an area 
less than a mile square formerly 
housing 10,000, which jumped to 
52,000 following expansion by the 
University of Chicago. Despite 
these conditions the community 
interests of this gang has appar- 
ently brought about marked de- 
crease in crime in the last few 
years. Some of the severest prob- 
lems in the area were reported to 
be those brought to it from various 
outside institutions. 

Concerns and Needs: The dele- 
gates’ response to several innova- 
tive committee actions expressed 
concern with environmental prob- 
lems; need for more opportunities 
to focus examination on specific 
problems and to study their impli- 
cations for professional education; 
need for better communication 
among the schools; opportunities 


.for more participation within the 


ACSA; need for extensive funding 
to implement and develop environ- 
mental research and educational 
programs. 

The technical training commit- 
tee's report included recommenda- 
tions that: 

* architectural schools promote 
active alliances with the physical 
and behavioral disciplines 

* a statement be made to The 
American Institute of Architects of 
the need for two- and four-year 
technician training programs 

* the ACSA establish organiza- 
tional relationships with the facul- 
ties of the junior and community 
college architectural programs. 

Recognizing that communication 
difficulties isolate most architec- 
tural schools from opportunities to 
know of or profit by other individ- 
ual educational experiments, the 
professional education committee 
distinguished its work by a unique 
action which involved seven 
schools in the Midwest, Great 
Lakes region. Funded in part by 
the Graham Foundation, the ACSA/ 
Consort Group was developed to 
provide a student exchange con- 
cerning the programs and teaching 
techniques of the participating 
schools. For a week, one student 
from each school went to each of 
the other schools; part of their ex- 
perience involved discussion with 
the host school on its program. 
Later, each student wrote a report 
on all seven schools. 

A majority vote affirmed the 
resolution of the professional edu- 
cation committee in support of an 
independent Educational Services 
Agency which is under develop- 
ment by AIA, ACSA and HEW's 
Office of Education: 

"Be it resolved that the ACSA 
warmly endorses the establishment 
of an independent educational 
services agency that will provide 
broad funding for the schools of 
architecture for 1) research coordi- 
nation, 2) curriculum development, 
3) program coordination, 4) com- 
pilation of statistical information, 
5) scholarships and like purposes, 
which are all strongly needed by 
the schools." 

The Committee on Internship 
and Licensing made recommenda- 
tions, put into a motion, which 

Continued on page 110 
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Architects Information Service 


To order single copies of items listed: 
circle number on card that corre- 
sponds to number beside each of 
the listed items you want. Send no 
money now. The charge, if any, for 
a single copy is noted for each item, 
and you will be billed for this amount. 
Minimum billing for reprints is $1. 


Current Issue Reprints 
single copies free 
1 Planning, Regional Style—94 
2 Canada's on the BEAM—98 


Previous Issue Reprints 
single copy prices as noted 


20 Modular-Jointed Education of 
Joe's Boys —4 pp.; 25¢ 
Progress report on the Princeton 
Project 


21 Practice Profile: Frank Grad & 
Sons—8 pp.; 256 
Meeting the challenge of the new 


age through expanded services 


22 Contractual General Conditions 
—6 pp.; 25€ 
Viewing basic legal relationships 


23 Where is Architecture Going?— 
12 pp.; 50€ 
Digest of the Future of the Pro- 
fessions's conference at Airlie 
House 


24 Testing the Rainbow—4 pp.; 256 
An aid in visual matching of 
colors 


25 The Western House—10 pp.; 25¢ 
A portfolio of 10 of the best 
projects in the Western Home 
Awards program 


26 Buildings for All to Use—14 pp.; 
50€ 
Standards for barrier-free archi- 
tecture 


27 Professional Development Pro- 
gram—12 pp.; 25¢ 
Background and purposes of the 
AIA program 


28 Decision Maker 1985—12 pp.; 25¢ 
Review of the AIA Task Force 
on Elementary and Secondary 
Education 


29 New Dimensions in Air Rights— 
5 pp.; 25¢ 
An analysis of two dual-purpose 
structures 


30 Dialogue and Discovery—5 pp.; 
25¢ 
A look at VPI's Inner College of 
Environmental Design 


31 The Sheer Joy of Sketching—7 
pp.; 25¢ 
A portfolio with random notes 
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To order manufacturers’ technical 
data: Circle number on card that cor- 
responds to the number beneath or 
beside each product advertisement 
for which you wish additional spe- 
cific printed technical data sent to 
you. Information will be sent from 
the appropriate producer. 


32 Library Buildings 1968 Awards 
Program—4 pp.; 25é 
A portfolio of seven projects 


An unusual contract with a 
school board 


107 Anatomy of the Mall—10 pp.; 25€ 
A definitive study of this pedes- 
trian concept 


108 Practice Profile: Wallace K. Har- 
rison, FAIA—6 pp.; 25¢ 
Study of the 1967 Gold Medalist 


112 Radiation Shielding—11 pp; 25é 
An architectural primer 


114 The Big Ground Wave—5 pp.; 
25¢ 
Challenge of supersonic travel 


117 Adventures in the Pursuit of 
Excellence—5 pp.; 25¢ 
A review of the controversial 
Bard Awards 


118 “Let's All Go Down to the Jail 
and See Andy Warhol"—4 pp.; 
25¢ 
Finding room for the arts in re- 
sourceful communities 


Special Offers 


33 AIA JOURNAL subscription in- 
formation and prices. For regis- 
tered architect rates, see sub- 
scription card. 


34 Binders for AIA JOURNAL, in- 
formation and prices 


36 Reprints in quantity, information 
and prices 


37 1969 Steel Deck Institute Design 
Manual 


40 Clearinghouse for Federal Scien- 
tific and Technical Information, 
subscription price 


43 1966 Design Award Program 
(HEW-AIA-EFL), brochure of 
higher education facilities 


44 Your Building and Your Archi- 
tect, 18-page booklet for clients 


45 Checklist for Cities, a working 
guide for urban analysis 


46 NACA Ceiling Systems Hand- 
book, order form 
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would distinguish between archi- 
tect, professional architect and 
architectural specialist and the 
means for conferring each designa- 
tion. Discussion which urged a 
review of and report on the impli- 
cations of these three new defini- 
tions led to tabling of the motion. 

A motion was passed recom- 
mending to the AIA Committee on 
Preprofessional Education that 
graduate assistantships be made 
available to any schools of archi- 
tecture for a graduate student to 
supervise and teach a course to 
primary and secondary school 
teachers to develop an awareness 
of environmental issues and impli- 
cations. 

Many schools lack the resources 
to fund a program to attract mi- 
nority students to architecture. 
The ACSA Committee for the Edu- 
cation of Minority Students de- 
scribed the proposal it has devel- 
oped to meet this problem. It 
would use $600 per school to seed 
a crash program in the Northeast; 
then attract further funds to collect 
and disseminate information about 
the various schools through a 
clearinghouse; to identify talented 
minority students; and to develop 
suitable programs. 

Burchard for President: Charles 
Burchard, dean of the College of 
Architecture, Virginia Polytechnic 
Institute, was elected ACSA presi- 
dent, replacing Bliss. 

A majority vote supported a 
resolution that "whereas the ACSA 
is currently included as a sponsor 
of the OCD Fallout Shelter Pro- 
gram and, whereas the inclusion of 
the ACSA's name as a sponsor im- 
plies endorsement of this program, 
be it resolved that the ACSA's 
name should not be related in any 
way to the OCD Fallout Shelter 
Program." 

City College of the City Uni- 
versity of New York, Stanford 
University and Cooper Union were 
admitted to full memberships. 
Carlton University, Ottawa, whose 
School of Architecture was 
founded in 1968, was admitted to 
associate membership. 

Several delegates queried the 
structure of ACSA as well as the 
objectives of the convention. The 
June 1970 meeting in Cambridge, 
Mass., promises to be responsive 
to such concerns — a review of 
ACSA's "Governance" will be the 
topic. For an organization celebrat- 
ing its 56th year, examination of 
purposes and structure would be 
timely. PHILIP DOLE 


Exhibits 


From among the 100 displays at the 19th annual 
Building Products Exhibit at the Chicago conven- 
tion, a jury of 12 picked the top three booths and 
gave a special Gold Medal Award for Distinction to 
Canada. The winners: 

1. American Telephone & Telegraph Co. with such 
surprises in tomorrow's communication as bubble 
chairs with stereo sound. 

2. United States Plywood Corp. with panels of 
Brazilian rosewood and US elm and red cedar. 

3. American Saint Gobain Corp. with rolled, plate 
and sheet glass in a variety of uses from mirrors to 
entire walls. 

4. Canada's Department of Industry, Trade and Com- 
merce received its special award for an imaginative 
showing of the products of 12 firms, ranging from 
keyless locking systems to stone and marble. 


Bring Out the Best in Wood... 
SHINGLES SIDING CLAPBOARDS PANELING 


with Cabots STAINS 


Architect: Royal Barry Wills & Associates, Boston, Mass.; 
Developer: Hanslin Associates, Melrose, Mass.; Cabot's Stains inside ond out. 


Cabot’s Stains, in 35 unique colors, preserve the 
wood, enhance the beauty of the grain. Stains 
grow old gracefully . . . never crack, peel, or 
blister . . . cost only half as much as paint. 


The above is a model home in the Cape Cod community of 
New Seabury. In planning this home, the architect was striving 
for beauty, quality, and economy. In the selection of exterior 
and interior finishes, stains were used instead of points. Thus 
the architect realized his conception of beauty, kept costs at a 
reasonable level, and reduced future maintenance while preserv- 
ing and protecting the wood for a long, trouble-free life. Today 
the trend is toward stains. 


For the home ... inside and outside 


Cabots 
STAIN WAX 


Stoins, waxes and seals in one 
operation. Brings out the best in 
wood, enhoncing the grain and 
providing a soft satin finish in 
any one of ten colors plus black, 
white, or natural. 


\\\ RES 
Cabots 
HOUSE & TRIM 
PAINTS 


Outside paints of lasting, beau- 
tiful gloss in 24 authentic Ameri- 
can colors, among them Haddam 
Barn Red and Hickory Yellow. 


SAMUEL CABOT INC. 


945 South Terminal Trust Bldg., 
Boston, Mass. 02210 


Please send color cards and information on Cabot's 
Stains and Cabot's Paints. 
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Adventure into Architecture. Ber- 
nard John Grad, FAIA. New York: 
Arco Publishing Co., 1968. 192 pp. 
$12.50. 

At long last — a really fine basic 
book on the profession for the lay- 
man in general and the potential 
architect in particular. What's 
more, Grad's volume is most read- 
able and well illustrated, not only 
with first-rate photographs but 
with diagrams and charts as well. 

Perhaps the book is best summed 
up in the preface by William H. 
Scheick, FAIA, executive director 
of The American Institute of Archi- 
tects, who says: 

"Here is a voice of experience 
telling you about our profession 
in entertaining fashion. Architect 
Grad is one of that generation 
whose practice* has spanned the 
greatest era of change in the his- 
tory of architecture, all packed 
into less than 40 years.” 

For one of the nicest features is 
that the author has incorporated 
his own experiences so that it is a 
personal book in a way; yet the 
first person singular never gets in 
the way of the reader or makes 
him feel uncomfortable. 

What Grad has done is to pre- 
sent an intimate view of the archi- 
tect at work. Particularly helpful to 
a client would be the chapter de- 
voted to a typical project. The 
author chose the New Jersey Cul- 
tural Center in Trenton which, he 
explains, involved “an elapsed 
time of 4% years," adding that 
"The timetable of the major inter- 
vals between the two dates [Feb. 
'61 and Sept. '65] is instructive.” 
Indeed it is, for Grad is short on 
words and long on graphics, in- 
cluding everything from a topo- 
graphical survey to bubble dia- 
grams showing space relationships 
to‘-working drawings to photos of 
the completed job. 

No book, of course, is perfect, 
and this one has its little flaws, 
for which the author is probably 
not responsible. In the case of the 
already cited typical project, the 
text proper jumps from page 139 
to 161, being separated by the art- 
work itself, without any guidance 
for the reader. 

One wonders, too, why the loca- 
tions of the illustrated buildings 


* The reviewer's Practice Profile on the 
Newark, New Jersey, firm — Frank Grad & 
Sons — appeared in the AIA JOURNAL for 
October 1968. 
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are not given, but to the credit of 
Grad and/or his editor, restraint 
has been used in showing the work 
of the firm. 

Although page 36 refers to an 
appendix for a list of accredited 
colleges, which would have been 
a welcome addition, nowhere can 
it be found. 

But all in all, the book does well 
what it set out to do. And return- 
ing to the preface: 

"If you aspire to become an 
architect and do, chances are that 
you yourself will experience 
another fabulous era of change and 
opportunity. Chances are that you 
will find the career of an architect 
as fascinating as Bernie Grad ob- 
viously does.” 

This is precisely why he has 
turned out a good book — one that 
any architect can proudly give to 
a client, a student or any layman 
who wants to know about this pro- 
fession in terms he can under- 
stand. ROBERT E. KOEHLER 


ADVENTURE INTO 
ARCHITECTURE 


Church Architecture and Liturgical 
Reform. Theodor Filthaut. Balti- 
more: Helicon Press, 1968. 109 pp. 
$1.75. 

The Second Vatican Council in- 
troduced far-reaching reform in 
the liturgy of the Roman Catholic 
Church. Liturgy and church archi- 
tecture are closely related, and the 
church structure must be adapted 
now to the new liturgy. 

This book is for architects, build- 
ing committees and others who 
want a simple, straightforward 
statement regarding the spatial re- 
quirements for public worship. 
Filthaut emphasizes basic prin- 
ciples, supplying plans and photo- 
graphs to illustrate his ideas. Cer- 
tainly, this little book will be of 
primary importance to the architect 
charged with designing a new 
church or with the renovation of 
an existing structure. For a very 
small investment, his returns will 
be great. 


Redoing America: A Nationwide 
Report on How to Make Our Cities 
and Suburbs Livable. Edmund Fal- 
termayer. New York: Harper & 
Row, 1968. 242 pp. $6.95. 

Faltermayer is an associate ed- 
itor of Fortune. Over a 14-month 
period the magazine published five 
of his articles on the urban en- 
vironment. In response to reader 
interest he was given a leave of 
absence to expand the articles into 
book form. 

The author believes it is not too 
late to do something about the 
“mess we live in.” He thinks the 
political obstacles to a better en- 
vironment are not insurmountable 
and that we can master the situa- 
tion without loss of personal free- 
dom and property rights. 

Faltermayer outlines what he 
believes needs to be done to solve 
the problems of “creeping chaos.” 
He examines the defilement of our 
air and streams, our transporta- 
tion problems, man-made ugliness 
and suburban sprawl. 

In a section on “Building Great 
Cities,” he cites two characteris- 
tics as being common to all great 
cities. They have, first of all, "an 
exciting downtown filled with a 
great variety of shops, theaters, 
museums and other attractions, 
and laid out as a place of great 
beauty" and, equally important, 
there is a middle-class population 
residing in or near downtown. 
Most American cities, he writes, 
fail miserably on both counts. He 
presents some concrete, sensible 
ideas about what can be done, and 
he does not resort to the usual 
artificialities regarding the central 
business district. 


The Great Tradition of Western Ar- 
chitecture. Bruce Allsopp, Harold 
W. Booton, Ursula Clark. London: 
Architectural Book Publishing Co.; 
Adam & Charles Black, 1966. 319 
pp. $12.50. 

Travelers who have used and en- 
joyed the handy pocket-size Oriel 
Guides to the architecture of Italy, 
Spain, France and England no 
doubt will recognize the materials 
from the guides included in this 
larger scale, inclusive book. In ad- 
dition, a concise introductory sec- 
tion gives unity to the book and 
sets the stage. 

The book shows graphically how 
Western architecture had its begin- 
nings in the classical world and 
how it has evolved until it is what 
we know today. The authors want 
the book to be a "visual experi- 
ence," and they set forth the archi- 
tectural history in a sequential 


arrangement, not always strictly 
chronological. The book shows 
clearly how the architecture of the 
four countries is interlocked. 


Air Transportation 1975 and Be- 
yond: A Systems Approach; Report 
of the Transportation Workshop, 
1967. Co-chairmen: Bernard A. 
Schriever and William W. Seifert. 
Cambridge: MIT Press, 1968. 516 
pp. $20. 

We have come to look upon mo- 
bility as one of our inalienable 
rights. This book warns that unless 
something is done immediately to 
plan for the future of the air trans- 
portation system our cherished mo- 
bility may be greatly curtailed. 

A state of crisis exists. Delays 
and congestion are already the 
norm. Polluted air and shattering 
noise of jets are only two of the 
problems that cause alarm, and all 
is compounded by the increasing 
cost of moving people and goods. 
Upward trendsin population growth 
and burgeoning demands for goods 
and services will place even greater 
strains upon air transportation in 
the future. 

In 1967 a group of experts from 
industry, government and the uni- 


versities came together to try to 
come to grips with the crisis and to 
formulate plans for the future. The 
discussions of the workshop cen- 
tered around a number of themes: 
socio-economic trends and their 
potential impact on air transporta- 
tion; the air vehicle; air traffic con- 
trol; airports and terminals; collec- 
tion and distribution of passengers 
and air freight; and government 
policies and trends. These delibera- 
tions should be required reading 
for any architect involved in air- 
port planning. 

The overall conclusion reached 
is that much more is needed than 
technical know-how. Rather, mod- 
ern policy guidelines must be estab- 
lished. "If we can enunciate a pol- 
icy that will encourage the devel- 
opment of transportation systems 
that serve society in which they 
will operate, and in the best inter- 
ests of that society, then American 
technology and American industry 
can provide the systems. The tech- 
nological basis is adequate to any 
transportation task levied against 
it. Designing to policy could be, in 
the long run, far more effective 
than designing to marketplace de- 
cisions.” 


beautiful 
ways to 


The participants in the workshop 
did not pretend to offer all the an- 
swers to all the problems. But as 
the publisher says, this book is 
very likely “both a landmark and 
a beacon.” 


Tensile Structures: Design, Struc- 
ture, and Calculations of Buildings 
of Cables, Nets, and Membranes. 
Vol. 1. Edited by Frei Otto. Cam- 
bridge, MIT Press, 1967. 320 pp. 
$22.50. 

This is the first volume of a work 
intended as a report on the present 
technical development of nonrigid 
structures. The volume is con- 
cerned with pneumatic structures; 
Vol. 2, to be published later, will 
be devoted to suspended structures, 
based on the theory of ropes and 
nettings. 

As Otto indicates, the use of ten- 
sile structures is rapidly increasing. 
Many details necessary for a fun- 
damental understanding of these 
structures are not yet established, 
however. This book, then, is only 
“a first attempt to survey a new 
branch of technology,” and it is 
published in the hope that “the un- 
finished will prove more stimulat- 
ing than the complete.” 


Automated doors offer you many advantages in the control and general 
improvement of high traffic flow. Regardless of the type of building 
and its unique traffic problems, there’s a choice of Norton automatic 
operator with a full variety of controls to solve these problems. 


OVERHEAD CONCEALED SLIDEAWAY OPERATOR 


SURFACE MOUNTED 


for easy installation on existing or 
standard doors. Just mount operator 
on the header and attach arm to the 
door, install controls and plug into a 
standard outlet. Makes an attractive 
installation. 


Surface or concealed mounting, fora 
saving in space, with no door swing. 
And the added precaution of doors 
sliding sideways out of the way of traffic. 
For new construction, major remodeling 
or possibly use with existing doors. 


SEE YOUR NORTON AUTOMATIC REPRESENTATIVE 


NORTON -Zanáte voor OPERATORS 


NORTON DOOR CLOSER DIVISION 


372 Mever Road. Bensenville, Illinois, 60106 


for new construction or major 
remodeling. Operator completely 
concealed in the overhead header in 
an attractive package. 
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Svlihan 


technos | 


UNIQUE DRAWING INK 
FOUNTAIN PEN WITH 2 NEW 
UNIFORM-FLOW FEATURES 


Now, a new concept in drawing ink fountain pens—the Pelikan 
Technos with built-in features to provide uniform ink flow. “Ther- 
mic" ink regulator instantly, automatically balances atmospheric and 
internal-pen pressures. Delivers to the point precise amount of ink 
needed for uniform, continuous lines of any selected width, even at 
high drawing speeds. Specially designed "Liquimatic" system keeps 
ink-feed channels clear at all times. One shake of the pen plunges a 
spring-controlled ink-feed wire completely through point channel to 
clear any residue. Wire instantly retracts into barrel, never touches 
drawing surface. 


Pelikan system of interchangeable points offers 30 different point 
styles and sizes for ruling, lettering, drawing and writing. Maximum 
versatility at low cost. Points replace easily without special tools. 
Detached points can be thoroughly cleaned with water-filled blow- 
flask or wire-loaded plunger. Fast, clean filling with black or colored 
ink cartridges. Clear-view plastic cap hermetically seals ink-flow 
system. 


New Technos, designed by the manufacturer of world-famed Pelikan 
inks, is available individually and in sets for students, professional 
artists, and draftsmen. Sets include point-cleaning plunger and blow- 
flask, six black-ink cartridges, a selected range of points and pens. 


See the Pelikan Technos at your dealer, or write for descriptive 
literature. 


KOH--NOOR 


e 
EXCLUSIVE Svliha REPRESENTATIVE 


KOH-I-NOOR, Inc., 123 North Street, Bloomsbury, N.J. 08804 
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Calendar 


National 


Sept. 24-26: Conference on Precoordination — the 
Basis for Industrialized Building, National Bureau 
of Standards, Gaithersburg, Md. 

Sept. 25: Exhibition opening of French Aubusson 
Contemporary Architectural Tapestries by Mathieu 
Mategot, International Monetary Fund Building, 
Washington, D.C. 

Oct. 5-9: Prestressed Concrete Institute Annual Con- 
vention, Sheraton-Boston Hotel, Boston 

Oct. 16-17: AIA Architects/Researchers Conference, 
Houston 

Oct. 26-30: AIA/ACSA Teachers’ Seminar, Miyako 
Hotel, Japanese Trade Center, San Francisco 


AIA Regional and State Conventions 


Sept. 18-20: Central States, Cornhusker Hotel, Lin- 
coln, Neb. 

Sept. 25-27: Pennsylvania Society, Hilton Hotel, 
Pittsburgh 

Oct. 1-3: East Central States, Ramada Inn, Evans- 
ville, Ind. 

Oct. 2-4: New Jersey Society, Chalfonte-Hadden 
Hall, Atlantic City 

Oct. 9-11: Architects Society of Ohio, Commodore 
Perry Hotel, Toledo 

Oct. 11-14: Northwest Region, Salishan Lodge, Glen- 
eden Beach, Ore. 

Oct. 15-19: California Council, El Mirado Hotel, 
Palm Springs 

Oct. 17-19: New England Region, Wentworth-by-the- 
Sea, Portsmouth, N.H. 

Oct. 20-23: New York State Association, Nevele 
Hotel, Ellenville 

Oct. 23-25: Illinois Region, Wagon Wheel Lodge, 
Rockton 

Oct. 23-25: Middle Atlantic Region, Lord Baltimore 
Hotel, Baltimore 

Oct. 24-27: Florida Association, Grand Bahama 
Hotel, West End, Grand Bahama Island 

Oct. 29-31: Texas Society, Hilton Palacio del Rio, 
San Antonio 

Nov. 5-7: North Central States and Minnesota So- 
ciety of Architects, Hilton Hotel, St. Paul 

Nov. 9-14: Western Mountain Region, Dunes Hotel, 
Las Vegas 


International 


Oct. 13-25: UIA Assembly and 10th World Congress, 
Buenos Aires 


Continuing Education 


Oct. 2-3: Plastics in Building Retec Conference, Mar- 
riott Motor Hotel, Chicago. Contact: Lewis O'Don- 
nell, Nerings Plastics Co., 730 Center St., Des 
Plaines, Ill. 60016. 

Nov. 14-15: School Conference. Contact: School of 
Continuing Education, Box 1099, Washington Uni- 
versity, St. Louis, Mo. 63130. 


Tours 


Oct. 7: Architecture and Garden Tour of Japan, de- 
parting from Los Angeles for 24 days with optional 
extension to Hong Kong and Bangkok. Contact: 
Kenneth M. Nishimoto, AIA, 263 South Los Robles 
Avenue, Pasadena, Calif. 91106. o 


The June Issue in General 


EDITOR: 

Mega-words of appreciation 
should go to the convention com- 
mittees who worked hard — and 
successfully — to include students 
in meetings and social activities 
in Chicago. A  well-structured 
event for us all. Your convention 
issue is superb! Really in Focus. 

GERI DECKER 

Librarian 

Department of Architecture 
University of Notre Dame 
Notre Dame, Ind. 


EDITOR: 

The June AIA Journal is tre- 
mendous. The in-depth coverage 
of issues which you have intro- 
duced during the last several 
years is exciting. 

ROBERT LAWTON JONES, AIA 
Tulsa, Okla. 


EDITOR: 

I was unable to attend the 
Chicago convention; therefore, it 
did me a great deal of good to 
have in my hands the splendid 
June JOURNAL which took into 
account the ecology and over- 
view of the goals of the Great 
Lakes region. 

I think the nonarchitectural and 
environmental slant was very 
good for the members who had 
an opportunity anyhow to see the 
pretty buildings without help from 
you editors. 

ABRAHAM D. LEVITT, AIA 
Jamaica, N.Y. 


The Great Lakes in Particular 


EDITOR: 

Your special report is absorbing 
and challenging. It can be an im- 
portant factor in both planning and 
action to make better use of this 
great resource. FRANK E. SMITH 

Director 
Tennessee Valley Authority 
Knoxville, Tenn. 


EDITOR: 

The section, with its emphasis 
on the action possibilities of plan- 
ning and on ecological planning, 
has great relevance to us who are 
attempting to plan the growth and 
development of this great recrea- 
tional area. 

D. BLAKE CHAMBLISS, AIA 
Grand Junction, Colo. 


EDITOR: 

The 32-page special section is a 
contribution to an understanding 
of the critical resources problems 
now confronting the Great Lakes 
region — problems which have 
serious implications for our entire 
nation. As the foreword pointed 
out, "the Lakes are dying, and 
the pangs of death are not con- 
fined to the water's edge." 

I hope the report will help to 
persuade architects and their de- 
sign colleagues to join with other 
disciplines in an intensified effort 
to preserve and enhance the re- 
sources of the Great Lakes re- 
gion. It is certainly true, as you 
stated in the concluding section, 
that "design professionals are 


The Tie That Binds 


Reproduced here is a cross section 
of letters, many of them in abbre- 
viated form, in response to the spe- 
cial 32-page section on the Great 
Lakes in the June AIA JOURNAL. 
(For a related article on AIA in- 
volvement, see p. 94 in this issue.) 

The contents of the section have 
had wide publicity, ranging from a 
full-page feature in a Sunday edi- 
tion of the Detroit News to a 6 
p.m. spot on CBS News in Chicago. 

In addition, the section served 
as the basis for Resolution No. 13 
submitted by the AIA Board of 
Directors and approved by the 
Chicago convention, which reads 
as follows: 

The Great Lakes were recently 
described by the editor of the AIA 
JOURNAL as “our greatest conti- 
nental resource" and "our greatest 
environmental despair." It is an apt 
description. Five of the 25 most 
populous metropolitan areas of the 
United States are located on the 
shores of the Great Lakes. Four 
others within that 25 are located 
nearby. Five of the 15 largest metro- 
politan concentrations of Canada are 
located directly on the Great Lakes- 
St. Lawrence waterway system. 

The Great Lakes system provides 
one of the most important inland 
waterways in the world. Much of 
the basic industry of the two nations 
surrounding it are dependent upon it 
for the movement of bulk commodi- 
ties. Industrial development and ur- 
ban growth have crowded the shore- 


among those who share the re- 
sponsibility of educating the pub- 
lic to an awareness of the re- 
source values of the Great Lakes 
region." 

The report correctly, it seems 
to me, emphasized the import- 
ance of planning, particularly with 
regard to the establishment of an 
environmental inventory and the 
development and implementation 
of workable resource manage- 
ment principles. It was made 
abundantly clear that industrial, 
residential, recreational and com- 
mercial fishing usages and the en- 
vironment all suffer in the absence 
of adequate planning. 

I thought it timely that the sec- 
tion on ecology cautioned us 
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line of the basin and pose grave 
challenges to beaches, dunes and the 
unspoiled recreational areas that still 
remain. These same factors, coupled 
with the shallowness of the Lakes 
themselves, have produced increas- 
ingly serious problems of erosion 
and pollution. 

Several regional commissions and 
agencies, one of which is interna- 
tional, exist to deal with problems 
of air and water pollution and eco- 
nomic development. These groups, 
however, work within narrow juris- 
dictions, without means of enforce- 
ment and without effective coordina- 
tion with each other or with other 
public groups or agencies, Nor does 
there exist any comprehensive in- 
ventory of the resources of the 
Great Lakes Basin or a master plan 
to develop them. 

Therefore, be it resolved that: 

1. We urge, to use the words em- 
ployed by US Representative John A. 
Blatnik of Minnesota, a “grand de- 
sign for mutual economic progress,” 
in which the two nations of Canada 
and the United States cooperate 
fully for the benefit of both nations 
and the people of the Great Lakes 
Basin. 

2. This design should begin with a 
comprehensive inventory of re- 
sources which includes a sophisti- 
cated cost-benefit market study, made 
not only to define precisely the char- 
acter and solutions of the problems 
that now exist but to define and pin- 
point the potential benefits of these 
solutions in economic and social 
terms. 

3. Through coordinated planning by 
multidisciplinary professional teams, 
development and, where appropriate, 
legislation and enforcement, this 


grand design should concentrate on 
effective abatement of air and water 
pollution, the creation of consoli- 
dated transportation and power sys- 
tems, and the architectural develop- 
ment of new towns and recreational 
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against a preoccupation with 
water quality in our efforts to 
preserve the Great Lakes. 

Threaded throughout the report 
was welcome recognition of the 
fact that any resource restoration 
and protection program in the 
region cannot succeed without 
energetic public support and new 
levels of governmental coopera- 
tion. 

I appreciated in particular the 
"goals" presented by the AIA 
JOURNAL editors which called for 
1) an aroused citizenry to pressure 
elected officials to mount a clean- 
up campaign and 2) more exten- 
sive utilization in the campaign of 
the "councils of governments" 
concept. DAVID D. DOMINICK 

Commissioner, Federal Water 
Pollution Control Administration 
US Department of the Interior 
Washington, D.C. 


EDITOR: 

It is truly an excellent presen- 
tation. It is provocative, educa- 
tional and inspirational. More 
people should be given the chance 
to read it and, hopefully, do some- 
thing about the situation. 

HARRY C. THOMA 

Acting Director 

Vacation and Travel Service 
State of Wisconsin 
Conservation Department 
Madison, Wis. 


EDITOR: 

Representing the Third Con- 
gressional District of Indiana, I 
read the several articles with some 
interest. To my thinking, juxta- 
position of the points of view pre- 
sented in this report is a useful 
idea, particularly when synthe- 
sized into concrete guidelines and 
programs for action. 

JOHN BRADEMAS 
Member of Congress 
Washington, D.C. 


EDITOR: 

Its purpose is commendable and 
its topic timely. However, I was 
disappointed regarding two points. 

The first was omission of men- 
tion by Dr. Mayer or others of 
the superb new Port of Indiana on 
Lake Michigan. The second was 
neglect of the fact that Indiana, in 
1925, acquired the three finest 
miles of Lake Michigan beach — 
and 2,000 acres of superb dunes 
behind the beach — for Dunes 
State Park. 

Both the new port of Indiana 
and Dunes State Park are rather 
derogatorily alluded to on page 
67, a dunes area being represented 
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in the sketches as being ravaged 
by an industrial development. The 
fourth of the sketches even re- 
sembles, rather crudely, the de- 
sign of the new port. But Indiana 
Dunes State Park was a very 
popular recreation and conserva- 
lion area long before certain spe- 
cial interests began weeping big 
crocodile tears about "save the 
Dunes." HERBERT R. HILL 
Director 

Public Information and Education 
State of Indiana 

Indianapolis, Ind. 


ED. NOTE: Mr. Hill has been reading be- 
tween the sketches — and seeing more than 
the artist intended. 


EDITOR: 

As a member of the House In- 
terior and Insular Affairs Commit- 
tee and as the federal representa- 
tive from the 11th Congressional 
District of Michigan, I am deeply 
concerned about each and every 
aspect of the Great Lakes region, 
and I will keep this information 
as a valuable reference for future 


study. PHILIP E. RUPPE 
Member of Congress 
Washington, D.C. 

EDITOR: 


Had I known in advance such 
a series of articles was contem- 
plated, I would have rushed you 
a copy of the enclosed article from 
that voice out of the past: The 
Literary Digest. This Jan. 2, 1926, 
account of “A Sixth Great Lake,” 
offers a solution to a number of 
the ailments currently besetting 
these five magnificent bodies of 
water. 

From what I have been reading 
in Engineering News-Record and 
some other publications, this 1925- 
26 solution, or a modification 
thereof still is very much under 
consideration, even at today’s 
date. 

It has been said that the St. 
Lawrence Seaway sponsors have 
deep reservations about such a 
solution because, among many 
other advantages, more water 
would be available to permit year- 
round barge traffic between the 
Great Lakes and the Gulf of Mexi- 
co, as a result of the frequent 
low-water navigation problems 
being not only overcome but 
actually eliminated. 

MURVAN M. MAXWELL, AIA 
New Orleans, La. 


ED. NOTE: The scheme as reported in the 
Digest: ''Two dams would form in the natural 
basin of the Albany River a new lake, 244 
times as large as Lake Ontario. A canal less 
than 2 miles long would carry the water from 
this lake into Lake Nipigon, through the 
Nipigon River and into Lake Superior." 


EDITOR: 

The section has special signifi- 
cance now that we are planning 
for an air pollution conference in 
October. The articles serve to sup- 
port the fact that the problem of 
pollution is rapidly becoming one 
of growing concern. 

MRS. LUCILLE H. SHRIVER 
Director, National Federation 
of Business and Professional 
Women’s Clubs, Inc. 
Washington, D.C. 


EDITOR: 

This is certainly an excellent re- 
port. It vividly calls attention to 
the problem of environmental 
pollution affecting our Great Lakes 
and the entire central midwestern 


states. DONALD R. PACEY 
Manager 
Illinois State Chamber 
of Commerce 
Chicago, Ill. 
EDITOR: 


The background assembled is 
essential to undertake for anyone 
involved in future planning and 
programming for the region. You 
are to be congratulated for bring- 
ing so much relative material 


together. STEWART L. UDALL 
Chairman of the Board 
Overview 
Washington, D.C. 

EDITOR: 
This informative, comprehen- 


sive report has been placed in our 
library as a valuable reference on 
the subject. J. A. Seefeldt, munici- 
pal port director, has also re- 
viewed the report and has asked 
me to convey his appreciation to 
you. BEVERLY J. STRIKE 
Administrative Assistant 

Board of Harbor Commissioners 
Milwaukee, Wis. 


EDITOR: 

I think you have rendered an 
outstanding service to the people 
of this region, and I am confident 
that this document will prove 
an invaluable tool in formulating 
future thinking as well as action 
programs in the Great Lakes area. 
It presents a unified overview of 
the problems and opportunities. 

JOHN A. BLATNIK 
Member of Congress 
Washington, D. C. 
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The new Oliver Wendell Holmes Junior 
High School in Colorado Springs, 
Colorado, sits in the shadow of the 
Rockies. The sleek, modern lines of the 
building contrast beautifully with the 
rugged, ages-old mountains. 
Architect: Higginbotham-Nakata and 
Muir, Colorado Springs. General 
Contractor: Bruce Hughes, Colorado 
Springs. Flooring Contractor: Denver 
Building Supply Company, Denver, 
Colorado. 


The real test of any floor is how good 

it looks with little maintenance. 
Experience in all kinds of buildings 
around the country proves that 
Armstrong Excelon Tile stays sparkling 
clean and beautiful with minimum care. 
In this Colorado Springs installation, 


The floor 


over 36,500 square feet of Imperial 
Modern Excelon Tile in three 
contrasting patterns were used. Even 
the day-to-day scuffing and shuffling 
of junior high students is disguised by 
the tight-mottled graining. And 
because it's easy to keep clean, 
budget-priced Excelon Tile is 
economical to keep clean. 


Another test of any floor is how long it 
will last. Because Excelon is a 
vinyl-asbestos tile, its toughness gives 
it longevity. It is not unreasonable to 
expect the floor to provide top 
performance for ten or even twenty 
years. The richly grained pattern won't 
wear away in the meantime, either. It 
goes all the way through each tile to 
last the life of the floor itself. 


The floor you choose depends on the 
function, style, and economics of your 
project. Armstrong's budget-priced 
Excelon Tile may be right for one 
project, while Armstrong's luxury sheet 
Vinyl Corlon® may be right for another. 
One thing's certain. We have so many 


plan of a junior higl 
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floors for contract interiors that we can 
meet any requirements. Talk over your 
flooring decision with your Armstrong 
representative. Because he represents 
the widest variety of resilient flooring 
available anywhere, you can count on 
an objective recommendation. Call 
him. Or write Armstrong, 509 Sage St., 
Lancaster, Pa. 17604. 


VINYL FLOORS BY 
(Arm strong 


The ground rules: a budget-priced floor that 
school can stand up under the hard wear of active students. 
m The architects’ choice: Armstrong Excelon^ Tile. 
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Johnson solid 
state systems offer 
true proportional control 
for electric heat. 


Now you can specify Johnson solid state electronic con- 
trollers for every type of electric heat application. All are 
designed for use with either pneumatic or electronic 
control systems. 


Our full line of solid state controjlers covers the range of 
installations from the smallest space heaters to the larg- 
est central air handling units. Up to 300 amperes for each 
phase of polyphase loads to 480 volts. And they provide 
true proportional control. They continuously match heat 
output to the load, eliminating temperature variations. 
The result is uninterrupted comfort. They will not cause 
radio-television noise and electrical interference often 
created by other controllers which do not fire at zero 
phase angle. And, solid state controls virtually eliminate 
maintenance problems. 


Johnson solid state controllers make electric heat prac- 
tical for all types of applications in all types of buildings. 
Both master and slave units are available, for single- or 
three-phase operation. Write today for latest electric 
heat control bulletins. 


Johnson 


SERVICE COMPANY 


MILWAUKEE, WISCONSIN 53201 
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AUTOMATIC CONTROL SYSTEMS è INTEGRATED BUILDING SYSTEMS MANAGEMENT + CONTRACT MAINTENANCE * INSTRUMENTATION CONTRACTING 
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